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POLE BAKER 


BY 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘Abner Daniel,” ‘‘ The Georgians,” 
“ The Substitute,’ etc. 


OLE BAKER will be remembered as a 

humorous character in “ Abner Daniel.” In 
this new novel he is the central character—a shrewd, 
kindly, shirt-sleeves philosopher, with some capital 
yarns to tell as well as an important part to play 
in the love affairs of a young couple with which 
the narrative is chiefly concerned. Indeed, were it 
not for his genius for meddling in other people’s 
affairs to their own ultimate good, the romance of 
the young lovers would not have ended so happily. 
The characters and scenes are again those of 
Georgia, and the same good-humored, delightful 
narrative winds leisurely through this story as in 
its popular predecessors. 


Price, $1.50 





























“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 








Seekers after rest and recreation in a 
bracing climate, amid enchanting scenery, 
surrounded by fruits and flowers, are going 
to California this winter in greater numbers 
than ever before. 

The way to go is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


The new trains of this system give a fine 
service, fast time, and afford every convenience 
and luxury. 
ing the new facilities. 


Inquire of ticket agents regard- 


For a copy of ‘‘America’s Winter Resorts,” which is No. 5 
of the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘ Four-Track Series,” illustrat- 
ing and describing the principal winter resorts in all parts of the 
country, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager 
General Advertising Department, Room 333, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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CONQUEST of CANAAN 
By Booth Tarkington 


Easily the biggest 
and best thing Booth 
Tarkington has done. 

—Chicago Post. 


A thoroughly en- 
tertaining and readable 
romance. It is not 
only the best piece of 
work from Booth Tar- 
kington’s -pen, but it 
is one of the most en- 
joyable stories and 
stands out against the 
mass of fiction that is 
swamping us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
umph of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to the downfall 
of the tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
Americin figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 
episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with a skill 
that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 
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Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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The 
Gambler 


A fascinating heroine 
of a type new to fiction |% 





By 
Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 











“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion."—WV. Y. Heradd. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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THE BUSY SHOWMAN.—II. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I regret the necessity of informing you that the pleasing entertainment [ had planned for this week 
must be postponed. The supes have struck. I hoped to have effected a settlement before the time fixed for the performance, 
but unfortunatcly had mislaid the gentle persuader, now happily regained and in hand, while training my peacemaking dove. 
You will perceive that I am now about to begin active operations. I advise all persons subject to fainting spells to leave the 
hall, but I do not hesitate to promise that those who remain will have the time of their lives. Trusting to meet you all under 
more favorable auspices next week, I remain Very Truly Yours 
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COMMENT 


Tue Republican insurgents expected to win, so far as the 
Philippine tarift bill was concerned, and™their leader, Repre- 
sentative J. W. Bancock, of Wisconsin, asserted that he also 
had votes enough to beat the Statehood bill in spite of the 
support which the latter measure was receiving from Speaker 
Cannon and the President of the United States. It was an 
ingenious manwuvre by which the beet-sugar men and _ to- 
bacco men assumed that they would carry their point 
against the Philippine tariff bill. They knew that the 136 
Democrats would, as tarifi revisionists, feel constrained to 
vote for the proposal to reduce the duties on Philippine 
sugar and tobacco to twenty-five per cent. of the DinGLey 
rates, and ultimately to abolish them altogether, if a bill 
embodying that naked proposition came before them. On 
the other hand, the Democrats, or most of them, in pursu- 
ance of their traditional policy, would be willing to vote for 
an amendment removing the differential on refined sugar, or 
for an amendment declaring it to be the intention of the 
United States to grant independence to the Philippines on 
the expiration of ten years from the date when the Treaty of 
Paris became operative. Bearing these facts in mind, the 
Republican insurgents threatened to cooperate with the Demo- 
crats in passing one of these amendments, and as they were 
able to show that the coalition would command votes enough 
for the purpose, Speaker Cannon and the other friends of the 
Philippine bill were expected to succumb. The text of the bill 
would then be changed so as to provide that, while the sugar 
and tobacco of the islands should at present be admitted on 
vayment of twenty-five per cent. of the DinGLey rates, the duty 
should gradually be raised, in proportion as the volume of those 
products exported to the United States should expand, until, 
when it should have reached a certain figure, the duty should 
be fixed permanently at seventy-five per cent. of the rate named 
in the DincLey act. A further concession to the insurgents 
was to be the surrender of the provision in the original bill 
which prescribed absolute free trade with the islands on and 
after April 11, 1909. In the amended form, the bill was to be 
passed by the Republican majority, and no Democratic votes 
would be needed. This was a very pretty device on paper. It 
would not work, however. The Democrats stood ready to 
fulfil their part of the contract, but the insurgent Republicans 
weakened. The bill was finally passed in the original form, 
except that rice, as well as sugar and tobacco, is to pay twenty- 
five per cent, of the Dinatey rates up to 1909. Whether the 
bill will get through the Senate is a different question. 


Of two measures on which the President has set his heart, 
to wit, government rate-making for railways and the State- 
hood bill, of which Mr. Bevertce has charge in the Senate, 








the former will have no serious opposition to contend with in 
the House of Representatives. The bill, which is now known 
to have the approval of the Executive, is that which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hepsurn, and which will have the unanimous 
support of the Republican majority of the committee to which 
it was referred. It is not impossible that the Democratic mi- 
nority of the committee will also report in its favor, though, 
for tactical purposes, it may be deemed expedient to submit a 
separate report in which one or more amendments will be pro- 
posed, After such amendments shall have been rejected, how- 
ever, the bill, as reported, will undoubtedly receive the votes 
of most of the Democratic Representatives. The Hepsurn 
bill is said to be substantially identical with that introduced 
by Mr. Dottiver in the Senate, in the framing of which Sena- 
tor Knox is supposed to have participated. The impression is 
current in Washington that such a bill would be reported fa- 
vorably by most of the Republican members of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and that, when the meas- 
ure comes to a vote, such Republican opposition as may be 
encountered will be more than offset by Democratic support. 
A definite announcement of the position to be taken with re- 
gard to government rate-making by Mr. Hate—now the leader 
of the Republican majority in the Senate—is awaited with 
lively interest. 


In regard to the Statehood bill, on behalf of which 
the President continues to exert his influence, the Repub- 
lican insurgents in the House of Representatives assert, as 
we have said, that with Democratic help they can defeat 
the measure. As we have pointed out; however, no fewer 
than 58 Republican votes, besides the 186 Democratic, would 
be needed for the purpose. Well-informed observers doubt 
whether Mr. Bancock can muster anything like so many votes 
against the bill. The fundamental arguments against giving 
separate Statehood to both Arizona and New Mexico are as 
strong to-day as when they were first propounded. If those 
Territories want Statehood at all, they must come in as one 
State. Because we have made gross blunders in the cases of 
‘Nevada, Wyoming, and Idaho, it does not follow that we 
should make another mistake of the kind. 


Tt is easy to account for the prevailing impression that 
there has been great wastefulness of expenditure up to this 
time by the Panama Canal Commission. By April 1, 
twenty-one millions of dollars will have been spent, only an 
insignificant fraction of which sum has been laid out for 
exeavation. We admit that excavation could hardly be prac- 
tised on a large scale until the type of the canal had been fixed 
upen. Apparently, the President intends to impose upon Con- 
gress the responsibility for choosing the t¥pe, though un- 
doubtedly he will make no secret of his own opinion.when he 
submits the report of the consulting engineers, and the de- 
cision reached thereon by the Canal Commission. He will ask 
Congress to confirm the decision, and this the Congress will 
unquestionably do, provided the commission shall report in 
favor of a lock canal. What ordinary people find it hard to 
understand is how the commission should find it necessary to 
spend $21,000,000 before it had agreed upon the kind of 
canal to be built. Perhaps, after every item has been sub- 
jected to rigorous scrutiny, we shall be less puzzled than we 
are now, and shall be convinced that the preliminary work 
thus far performed was really indispensable. Some of the 
salaries paid to high officials may seem excessive from the 
view-point of those Representatives who succeed in saving the 
greater part of their annual stipend of $5000. But they will 
not seem inordinate to those who know something about the 
market value of the services rendered by eminent civil engi- 
neers to great railway and industrial companies. A man’s 
services are worth what other people are willing to pay for 
them. There is no other standard of measurement. If the 
salary of $150,000 paid to President McCurpy of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company had been awarded by a disinterested 
and legally authorized committee, in view of his special 
familiarity with the business, it would scarcely be pronounced 
unreasonable by fair-minded men, who should keep in view 
the extraordinary magnitude of the interests involved. The 
objection to that particular salary was that it seemed to have 
been fixed by a committee the legal status of which is uncer- 
tain, and which is alleged to have been appointed directly or 
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indirectly by the beneficiary. The appointments made by the 
Canal Commission are not open to such criticism. We pre- 
sume that Congress, after investigation, will make some 
definite suggestion as to the future method of managing the 
canal business. It may propose that the canal shall be built 
by contract; or that the commission shall be abolished, and the 
work of construction prosecuted by the War Department with 
the aid of military engineers. What President RoosevELT 
would think of the former suggestion we do not know, but 
we have good reason to believe that he would approve of the 
latter. 


Mr. E. C. Benepict is best known to the country as a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. CLevELAND. He acquired the distinction 
by toting the big fellow—using the Hon. Trmorny D. Sutti- 
vAN’s affectionately expressive appellation—around in his 
yacht. While floating over billowy waves he is a commodore; 
when on land he is a banker, Proximity to statesmanship 
naturally induced a tendency to form views on his -“vn ac- 
count, and he is not averse to expressing them occasionally, as 
he would put it, with some degree of self-satisfaction, “ straight 
from the shoulder.” The Commodore’s latest discovery is that 
the American people are “the smartest race of darn fools that 
ever existed.” They are “the laughing-stock of the civilized 
world,” because their currency system has not yet been adapted 
to the needs of changed conditions. To some of us, blessed 
with a larger store of patience, this fact does not seem so very 
surprising. Just why it is so, however, and what remedy 
most likely to be permanent should be applied involve ques- 
tions of importance which well deserve serious consideration. 
But all traditions would explode with a bang if an old sea- 
dog, familiar with Long Island Sound from Montauk to Hell 
Gate, should descend to reason. None of that for the Commo- 
dore! He just snorts. Listen: 

The rank and file of the people believe that we should have a 
sound currency, but borrowers and lenders on time demand the 
word “gold” in all their contracts. Look at the schemes for 
issuing State, city, railroad, and other bonds, and you will find 
that the word “gold” is used on all their securities, for other- 
wise the lenders would not take them. The presence of that word 
is an imputation upon the ability or willingness of our government 
to pay gold. But the time will surely come, perhaps not in the 
near future, when the endless chain will again be set in motion. 


Now the time was when provincial New York bankers of the 
type here represented betrayed symptoms of epilepsy if “ gold ” 
was left off anything bigger than a postage-stamp. That the 
Commodore himself was as violent then as he is now we haven’t 
a doubt. Indeed, this very interview confirms the suspicion. 
Speaking sagely of the political situation, he says: 

1 am thoroughly in sympathy with that old Kentucky colonel 
who was such a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat that he often said he 
would vote for a yellow dog if it was on the ticket. But when 
Bryan made his appearance the old colonel was disgusted. 

“Why, Judge,” said an acquaintance, “you don’t seem to like 
Bryan, and yet I have heard you say over and over again that 
you would vote for a yellow dog if it were on the Democratic 
tieket.” 

“Well, you are right,” replied the colonel; “ but I can’t go any 
further than that.” 

I must confess that 1 am somewhat in sympathy with the 
colonel. 


Now this Mr. Bryan so contemptuously referred to has 
never been widely known as a champion of “gold” or “ gold 
contracts.” Indeed, if there is anything at all in the Commo- 
dore’s sneer quoted above, he is its most persistent and famous 
exponent. Moreover, Mr. Bryan is not and never was a “ yel- 
low dog.” Whatever be the defects in his theories, nobody can 
question his honesty or patriotism. Also—though this, of 
course, is unimportant—he is too well bred to apply a hateful 
and unwarranted term to a decent American citizen for the 
unworthy purpose of seeming to be smart. 


But the old sea-dog does not stop with Mr. Bryan. There 
are others quite as yellow on the bench. “Somehow,” con- 
tinues the Commodore, with unaccustomed reflectiveness of 
spirit, “our statesmen do not either appreciate our financial 
dangers or know how to avert them. The tinkers and tailors 
and busted dominies who go to Washington to pose as states- 
men are not up to their work. We seem to have no financial 
architects here.. As there is no duty on foreign financial archi- 
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tects, I think it would be a good plan if we import some, so 
they might teach us a lesson that works everywhere over the 
world except with us.” 


Maybe so; maybe so! But before beginning the importation, 
might we venture to inquire who is supposed to know most 
about currency matters, anyway—the busted dominie or the 
unbusted banker? Here we read a half page of indiscriminate 
and undiluted denunciation, by a presumed expert, of every- 
body and everything and, scraping it with a fine-tooth comb, 
cannot find so much as a hint of remedial suggestion. It is the 
old story—the abuse of the other attorney—the invariable re- 
course of the bullethead. Our currency system is bad enough, 
goodness knows. There are those even in Washington who 
appreciate that fact and, whether dominies or busted, or both, 
are doing their level best to solve the problém. The harder 
the job, the more creditable the striving, whatever the result. 
To criticise, to stand off at a safe distance and throw bricks, 
is easy. Any darn fool can do that. And one has. 


There seems to be no doubt that some weeks hence we shall 
find ourselves in a tariff war with Germany. It is no fault of 
Secretary Roor’s that the contest cannot be averted. Recog- 
nizing the hopelessness of securing the Senate’s assent to a 
reciprocity treaty, he tried to persuade the Berlin government 
to renounce or suspend its purpose of applying to American 
products on March 1 the maximum duties fixed by its new 
tariff. By way of consideration, he offered to secure from our 
Secretary of the Treasury instructions to our collectors of 
customs that would remove or abate some grievances of which 
German exporters have complained. Germany, on her part, 
has declined to consider such administrative changes an 
equivalent for the concessions which she is requested to make, 
and will accept nothing except a reciprocity treaty. Finally, 
Secretary Root is understood to have striven to obtain at 
least a modus vivendi, or provisional agreement, by which the 
existing arrangement with regard to duties on American goods 
may be prolonged until the close of the present session of 
Congress. This request also has been refused, and there is 
nothing, therefore, for us to do except tamely to submit after 
March 1 to the imposition by Germany of much higher duties 
on American products than are levied upon corresponding 
commodities coming from other countries; or else to bring 
Germany to a more accommodating temper by subjecting her 
exports to retaliatory duties. If our tariff shall discriminate 
against them, German manufacturers will find it impossible 
to compete with their French and British rivals in our market: 
but they will have only their own government to blame. We 
cannot be expected to submit to discrimination without re- 
sorting to reprisals. Measures have already been taken to 
that end. Mr. Lopcr has introduced in the Senate a bill pro- 
viding for a minimum tariff lower than the rates of the exist- 
ing law, and a maximum tariff higher than those rates. The 
only kind of revision, however, which seems to be counte- 
nanced by Republican leaders in the present Congress is re- 
vision upwards, and we are likely, therefore, to see placed upon 
the statue-book the bill introduced in the Lower House by 
Representative McCreary, of Minnesota, which retains the 
Dinctey rates, except in the case of a foreign country dis- 
criminating against produce of the United States, in which 
event duties twenty-five per cent. additional to those pro- 
vided by the DincLey act are to be levied upon the products 
of the country so discriminating. From the view-point of 
“stand-patters ” this is an ideal measure, but it is caleu- 
lated to exasperate the Republican revisionists of Massachu- 
setts and Iowa. 


In England the general election began in the week. ending 
January 13, and as we go to press the signs multiply of an 
overwhelming victory on the part of the Liberals. Although 
Manchester is popularly regarded as the birthplace of the doc- 
trine of free trade, it has long been a Conservative strong- 
hold, and few Liberals were optimistic enough to predict that 
Mr. A. J. Batrour would lose the seat which he has occupied 
for one of the electoral districts of that city. Nevertheless on 
January 13 he lost it, and all the rest of Manchester’s six 
seats were carried by Liberal candidates. The ex-Premier, of 
course, will be returned for some other constituency, the con- 
trol of which by the Conservatives is unshaken, But the re- 
buff which he has sustained encouraged the Liberals to hope 































































for similar, though scarcely equal, success in the metropolitan 
districts. It is well known that in the United Kingdom a Par- 
liamentary election does not take place simultaneously on the 
same day, but stretches over some two weeks. Not until we 
hear from the counties, which vote later than the boroughs, 
shall we be able to define with any close approach to accuracy 
the dimensions of the Liberal triumph. Notwithstanding the 
sweeping and unexpected success gained in Lancashire, it is 
scarcely credible that Sir H. CAmppett-BANNERMAN will be as 
fortunate as were the Liberals in 1880 and the Conservatives 
in 1900, for the former secured a majority of 100, and the 
latter a majority of more than 130 over all elements of the 
opposition combined. If the present Premier could be even 
as lucky as Mr. DisraEtt was in 1874, when the I-tter got a 
majority of 50 over Liberals and Irish Nationalists put to- 
gether, he would be, of course, independent of the Irish 
Parliamentary party; and although he can be trusted to grant 
those instalments of home rule which hé has promised, he 
would obviously wish to be untrammelled with regard to. the 
date and extent of his concessions. Mr. JosepH CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S prediction that the present ministry would prove short- 
lived was based on the assumption that it would find the Irish 
members of the House of Commons indispensable. By the 
time this number of the WEEKLY reaches the reader’s eye, we 
shall probably be able to say whether the assumption was well 
founded. One thing we can already affirm, to wit, that free 
trade is still dear to the British people, and that Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN’S project of a preferential tariff is unlikely to be ecar- 
ried out during his lifetime. 


This month French polities will be interesting. During the 
first week of January elections were held for one-third of the 
seats in the Senate. Most of the outgoing Senators, including 
M. Fauureres, President of the Senate, and M. Bourceors, 
formerly Premier, were returned. It will be remembered that 
the Upper House of the French Legislature consists of 300 
members, of whom, by the constitutional law of 1875, just 225 
were to be elected for nine years by the departments (there 
are eighty-six of them), while seventy-five were to be ap- 
pointed for life by the same national assembly that framed 
the law. The Constitution has since been changed by a pro- 
vision that, as fast as the life-Senators should die, their seats 
should be distributed among the departments, in order that, 
eventually, all the Senators might be chosen in the same way. 
The elected Senators hold office for nine years, but the law 
specifies that one-third of them shall retire every three years. 
They are apportioned among the departments according to 
population, and are chosen in each department by an electoral 
college composed of the members of the Chamber of Deputies 
for that department; of the members of the Council-General, 
which is a species of provincial legislature; of the members 
of the councils of the several arrondissements in the depart- 
ment; and of delegates named by the municipal councils of 
the communes. 


Since 1884 the number of communal delegates has been 
made to increase with the size of the commune, and they 
now form a large majority of the electoral colleges. It 
was for this reason that the Senate was named by Gam- 
BETTA the Great Council of the Communes of France. Dur- 
ing this same month of January, 1906, the two Chambers will 
meet in joint session at Versailles for the purpose of choosing 
a successor to M. Lousret, who seems sincere and firm in his 
refusal to accept a renomination to the Presidency of the 
Republic. The voting will be by secret ballot, a resolution 
framed in the interest of M. Fauuieres, President of the 
Senate and the candidate of the bloc, that the voting should 
be viva voce, having failed to pass the Chamber of Deputies. 
By bloc we mean, of course, the combination of Socialists 
and Radicals which has successively sustained the ministries 
headed by Watpreck-Rousseau, by Combes, and by the present 
Premier Rouvirr. The candidate of the opponents of the bloc 
is M. Doumerr, formerly Governor-General of Indo-China, 
and now President of the Chamber of Deputies. Should there 
be no choice on the first ballot, it is quite possible that M. 
Rouvier himself may be accepted as a compromise candidate. 
After the choice of a President of the Republic, who will hold 
oftice for seven years, the next event of political importance 
in France will be the election during the spring of a new 
Chamber of Deputies. The signs are, as we have formerly 
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pointed out, that the bloc will have in the new Chamber the 
ascendency which for some years it has possessed. 


The New York Central Railroad has discontinued its long- 
standing practice of issuing passes to the members of the 
State Legislature. The New York legislators who go home 
to stay from Friday until Monday must pay their fare this 
year. For their services from January to May the State 
pays them $1500 “and mileage,” but the mileage covers, we 
presume, only one or two trips a year to Albany and back. 
It costs about as much to live at a good hotel in Albany as it 
does to live at a good hotel in New York. The personal ex- 
penses during the session in Albany of a New York State 
legislator who leaves his family at home can hardly be less 
than $150 a month, which leaves him $900 for four months’ 
work. From the $900 must be deducted the cost of maintain- 
ing his family (if he has a family) during his absence. 
Moreover, except to farmers, who have Ieisure in the winter, 
an absence of four months every winter from business or pro- 
fessional work is exceedingly prejudicial to the legislator’s 
efforts to earn his living while the Legislature is not sitting. 
Is it not true, therefore, that the enormously important legis- 
lative business of New York is entrusted to 200 men, most of 
whom, unless they have private means, must be under constant 
strain to make both ends meet? 


Is it wise in the State—is it profitable to the State—to en- 
trust its concerns to men whose salaries cannot afford them a 
reasonable maintenance, and who are in consequence pecu- 
liarly exposed to pecuniary temptations? It would cost New 
York $300,000 a year to double the pay of its legislators. If 
that sum would put the Legislature in a better position to 
serve the people of the State with disinterested zeal, it would 
be a profitable investment. Of course an honest man will be 
as honest on $1500 as on $3000. Of course the pay of the 
Albany legislators might be raised without doing any good. 
Of course any man who goes to the Legislature ought to serve 
the State to the disinterested best of his ability whatever his 
salary. Of course a man who can’t afford to go to the Assem- 
bly on the salary paid should refuse a nomination. Neverthe- 
less, it behooves every employer not to expose his servants 
to avoidable temptations. Times have changed since the 
salaries of State legislators were last fixed, and the scale of 
living has gone up very much, and the cost of living has more 
than doubled. It might pay to raise those salaries. If the 
State owes the honest and able legislator who serves it with all 
his might more than $1500, it should pay him more, and 
what it pays to such a one is the proper measure of what a 
legislator’s salary should be. 


A more handsome compliment more richly deserved than 
that paid the other evening to former Commissioner WILLIAM 
McApoo has seldom been recorded in this city. It took the 
form of a dinner given by Messrs. Davin McCuure, Jonn D. 
Criumuins, Water G. OakMaN, Georce R. Dyer, and Rosert 
A. C. Sairn, who were the Commissioner’s official advisers 
respecting promotions, and drew a truly cosmopolitan and 
representative gathering. Mr. McApoo has done all of the 
many admirable things from regulating traffic to purging the 
department of graft that the speakers gave him credit for. If 
he had not, Mayor McCuetian surely would have been de- 
feated decisively in his candidacy for reelection—a fact which 
the Mayor must have overlooked when subsequently he granted 
the demand of two newspapers for the Commissioner’s retire- 
ment. In this, the Mayor did wrong, just as in turning down 
the Tammany organization he did right from any viewpoint— 
his own, his party’s, or the public’s. It is a pity. However 
efficient he may ultimately become, Mr. BincHam cannot hope 
to show for at least two years the capacity developed by Mr. 
McApoo’s experience. It must be a cause of satisfaction to the 
latter to know that his successor’s chief incentive is the high 
standard raised by himself—a fact most heartily and properly 
recognized the other evening. 

A cabinet officer gets as salary, from eighty millions of people, 
#8000 per year. That is one-tenth of a cent from every man, 
woman, and child in the United States—NHvening Journal. 

But is it? Let Mr. Brispane hunt up the slate pencil he used 
when a boy and see if the cabinet officer wouldn’t rather get 
































































































one-tenth of a cent from eighty millions persons than the 
$8000 he now receives—by about $72,000 per annum. 

Speaking of President Roosrvett’s dinner to Speaker 
Wapswortu, the Washington Post remarks: 


It must have afforded Mr. Wapswortu, Sr., keen delight to 
meet the guest of honor-of the occasion, and it must have impressed 
the other guests as a forceful illustration of the possibilities of 
American politics that a worthy father and a worthy son should 
meet under such circumstances, each wearing the laurels of suc- 
cess earned by honest effort in honorable competition for prefer- 
ment in public life. 


Of course Mr. Wapswortn, Sr., was pleased, and had a 
right to be. But the statement that Mr. Wapswortu, Jr., 
won the modest laurels now decorating his brow by the sweat 
thereof is not accurate. He simply happened to be sitting in 
the draught when distinction flew into the window straight 
from the White House. Success is not yet his—only oppor- 
tunity. Everybody speaks so well of him that we sincerely 
hope he appreciates the fact. Illusions are not good for 
young men. 


Extraordinary tributes of honor and respect have been paid 
in the newspapers to the memory of President Wituram R. 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, who died on January 


10. Nearly a year ago an operation for appendicitis dis-* 


covered to Dr. Harper’s physicians that he had cancer in 
such a stage and place that his recovery was hopeless. Suc- 
cessive operations prolonged his life a little. Of the time 
thus won for him Dr. Harper made the utmost use to put the 
work he had in charge in the best possible shape for transfer 
to other hands. The courageous and indomitable spirit with 
which he faced a painful death added appreciably to the 
admiration with which his enormous and important labors 
had caused him to be regarded. He was one of the re- 
markable men of his generation, and an exceedingly inter- 
esting example of the human product of what we now eall the 
Middle West. Born in Ohio in 1856, instructed first at Mus- 
kingum College, next by three years of private study, and then 
by two years in the graduate department of Yale, he got his 
Ph.D. in 1875. He was then nineteen years old, and well 
equipped to begin his chosen work as an educator. His 
specialty was Hebrew. In the course of ten years he served 
five institutions, getting back, in 1886, to New Haven, as pro- 
fessor in the Yale Divinity School. At the same time he was 
principal of the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, and be- 
came later the president of the Chautauqua system. In July, 
1891, Mr. RockEFELLER called him to be President of the new 
Chicago University. Then there opened to him an opportunity 
the like of which had not been offered to an educator before. 
He was to plan and put into effectual operation a great new 
university in a great new city, and the money to do it with 
was to be provided for him. Everybody knows something 
of how Dr. Harprr executed the commission that Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER gave him. He has been much scoffed at, much dis- 
cussed, often criticised, and frequently caricatured, but it has 
long been agreed that he was a wonderfully fit man for the 
undertaking that was intrusted to him. His energy was 
enormous, his executive capacity was prodigious; he was a 
scholar and an enthusiast,—a man with astonishing power of 
knowing what he wanted and getting it done. He is dead at 
forty-nine, and the organization of the University of Chicago 
is his monument. 


It is well known that Dr. Harper was an enormous worker. 
Ile had surprising physical vigor, and must have formed very 
early in life habits of relentless industry such as only a very 
stout body could have supported. We read that he usually got 
about five hours sleep, and he must commonly have worked 
hard as much as sixteen hours a day. His incessant labors 
reeall those of Dr. WitutaM Pepper, the late provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It is taken for granted that Dr. 
Harper worked himself to death in that he denied himself due 
periods of rest. If that is true, even the great mass of what 
he accomplished can hardly warrant the claim that he made 
the thriftiest use of his time, since his life fell short by at 
least twenty years of its reasonable duration. If, however, his 
disease cannot be traced to his labors, and if he was fated to 
develop it in any ease, he fairly beat Fate, since he compressed 
into less than fifty years labors abundant to fill a longer than 
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ordinary lifetime. As no man knows beforehand when his 
end will come, the better plan is to count on seventy years or 
so of labor, and so to regulate one’s life as to last out in fair 
eondition—barring accidents—for about that time! There 
are some things, like winning races, that can only be done on 
the dead run, but there are not many such things, and the 
periods of excessive exertion which they require are usually 
not protracted. Dr. Harper’s death gives new oceasion to say, 
what was so generally said when Wituram H. Batpwin died, 
that it especially behooves our best and usefulest men to 
serve us with moderation, that their days may be the longer 
in the land, and that we may not be prematurely bereaved of 
them. 


The World thinks that every one will heartily second Mr. 
JosEPH CuHoate’s ambition to live to be the oldest Harvard 
graduate, “ except.Dr. OsLer, who may think that Mr. Cuoare 
is already outrageously overstaying his limit, and Dr. Cartes 
Extror Norton, who has his opinions about the uselessness of 
old age.” No doubt it is too late to win fair play for Dr. 
Oster, but Dr. Norton is a new victim. Give him a fair 
chance. What he said was that life had no value to “an old 
person whose mind has become a chaos of wild imaginings 
productive of constant distress not only to the sufferer, but to 
all who live with and attend him.” It is only insane old 
age that he considers useless. 


Governor Fork, of Missouri, accused of commuting, for 
political reasons, the death sentence of labor-leader JAMES 
Baitey, who killed a strike-breaking cabman in Kansas City, 
has made his defence. Denying that he yielded to the im- 
portunities of the American Federation of Labor, he says that 
the woman on whose testimony as to conspiracy BalLEy was 
convicted, admitted after the trial that her testimony was 
false. All the jurors in the case, except one who had died, 
begged for commutation of Battey’s sentence. So did the 
prosecuting attorney; and many members of the Employers’ 
Association, including one who raised funds for the prosecu- 
tion, implored the Governor not to let Battey be hanged, in 
the face of new evidence which convinced them that the 
death sentence was too severe. Governor Foik’s defence seems 
to be pretty strong. We guess he will be acquitted. Batiry’s 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

Harvard means business in the matter of football reform. 
Tt will have no more nonsense about it. The Harvard over‘ 
seers, who control the course of the university in the matter, 
voted, on January 10, to forbid Harvard students to take part 
in intercollegiate football contests until the game is reformed 
acceptably. It will be noticed that the overseers do not forbid 
the students to play any form of football with one another, 
but only to play unexpurgated football with other colleges. 
This cuts out gate receipts until further notice, and leaves 
the way open for the thorough testing in Cambridge of pro- 
posed changes in the game, and for the working out of some 
sort of football that will be fit to play. The action of the 
overseers was based on the report of the university committee 
on physical training and athletic sports, which found foot- 
ball as at present played “essentially bad in every respect,” 
and submitted the opinion that if changes are to be made 
no man now a member of the intercollegiate committee should 
have a hand in it. The Harvard committee’s reason for thus 
inviting the members of the late Rules Committee to go away 
back and sit down was that “they are so far committed to 
the present system that they could not agree to such changes 
as are absolutely necessary to produce a decent, clean, pleasur- 
able contest, instead of the present apology for a rough-and- 
tumble fight.” This is not complimentary to the Rules Com- 
mittee, but that body has had a fair chance to cure football 
of its intolerable moral and physical diseases, and has made a 
thunderous and catastrophic failure of the case. A change of 
doctors is fairly in order, as well as a radical change in treat- 
ment. What Harvard wants in the matter of football almost 
everybody now wants. But the chief contributing force to the 
ruin of football was money, and that has hurt all the college 
sports. An income of $100,000 a year from gate receipts may 
be trusted to ruin any sport in any college, and to do grave 
injury to all sports. We don’t believe that rules can be de- 
vised that will keep football clean and sweet at $50,000 per 
game. 















































The United States and the Morocco Conference 


Tue debate which took place in the Senate on Monday, January 
15, concerning the participation of our government in the con- 
ference at Algeciras, was of unexpected and unusual interest, be- 
cause of the declaration elicited from Senator HALE, of Maine, 
who is now recognized as the leader of the Republican majority. 
It will be remembered that some time ago Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, introduced a resolution expressive of a desire to inspect 
the correspondence relating to the affairs of Morocco. The Senate 
not having acted on that resolution, Senator Bacon, on January 
15, the day before that fixed for the opening of the conference, 
introduced another resolution to the effect that participation in 
any controversy between European governments relating to Euro- 
pean international questions is a violation of the well-defined 
policy of this government observed for more than a century past. 
Mr. Bacon pointed out, what is undeniably true, that our com- 
mercial interests are not involved in the proceedings of the con- 
ference, inasmuch as they are safeguarded by the Madrid Con- 
vention, to which our government was a party, and any intention 
of revising that convention at the present conference is expressly 
disavowed. The questions to be discussed at Algeciras are po- 
litical in their actual or prospective significance. One of these 
questions is whether Germany should be permitted to exercise tem- 
porary contro! of the crown domains, which were given as security 
for the loan of two million dollars made by German bankers to the 
Sultan of Morocco. This question is of prospective political 
significance, because, as experience has shown in the case of 
Egypt, such temporary contro! is apt to become permanent. 
Another question is whether the maintenance of order in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions shall be entrusted to France—the solution of the 
problem which Great Britain has agreed to favor—or to an inter- 
national gendarmerie. It is understood that the Berlin govern- 
ment does not deny that France should be permitted to police a 
section of Moroccan territory adjoining the Algerian frontier, but 
is firmly opposed to the extension of the regulative authority of 
France over the rest of the Sultan’s realm. The political purport 
of this controversy is obvious. Now the only possible pretext on 
which the United States could take part in a settlement of either 
of these questions is the possibility that the PerpIcaris incident 
might be repeated, or, in other words, that an American citizen 
might be kidnapped by some of the Sultan’s subjects. The unvary- 
ing practice of our government has been to cross such a bridge 
when we have come to it. Hitherto we have managed to protect 
our citizens from wrong, or, when the wrong has been committed, 
to avenge them, without entangling ourselves in European compli- 
cations. It should be plain enough that if our representatives 
at Algeciras should vote with Germany in favor of an international 
constabulary, and that solution of the problem should be adopted, 
we could not, with any show of consistency, avoid contributing a 
contingent to the international force. Then, again, if war should 
result between France and Germany, as a consequence of a de- 
cision reached or defeated by the votes of our representatives, we 
should undoubtedly be expected to cooperate with the powers 
determined to uphold the judgment rendered by the conference. 
In either event, we should find ourselves involved in the very kind 
of entanglement againgt which we were warned by WASHINGTON’S 
farewell address, and which we have studiously avoided up to 
the present time. 

The position taken by Senator Bacon was not only supported 
by all his Democratic colleagues, but, to the general surprise, was 
defended with vehemence by Senator HAs, the leader of the Re- 
publican majority. He believed, he said, that negotiations which 
might culminate in an unwelcome treaty ought to be discussed 
by the Senate with open doors. The safety of the country might 
require such publie discussion. So far as the matter before the 
Senate was concerned, he did not hesitate to express tne wish 
that the President and Secretary of State had not accepted the 
invitation to send delegates to the conference at Algeciras, which, 
in his opinion, was a Simon-pure, outright, political conference, 
with which we properly could have no concern. So far as our 
commercial interests in Moroceo are concerned—if they were 
threatened, which they are not—we could negotiate a treaty 
directly with the Sultan in sixty days that would secure all that 
we might desire in that direction. In the present case Mr. HALE 
did not believe that the President and the Secretary of State would 
allow our country to become involved in a European controversy. 
The danger was that a precedent would be set that might be abused 
by a future executive. The Senator from Maine went on to give 
a reason for his conviction that we would not get entangled at 
this time, a reason which was construed to mean that he had re- 
ceived explicit assurances from Mr. Roosevert or Mr. Root on 
the subject. He pointed out that if, at any time, a danger should 
arise that the delegates from this country might have to vote, 
if they voted at all, in a way to aggrieve either France or Ger- 
many, the Secretary of State could telegraph them to withdraw 
forthwith from the conference. Mr. HALE was confident, he said, 
that this would be done should the emergency arise. In view of 
this declaration from an authoritative source the American people 
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need not be apprehensive of unpleasant results from the presence 
of representatives of the United States at Algeciras. It is even 
conceivable that, through our friendly relations with France and 
Great Britain on the one hand, and with Germany on the other, 
they may be able to exercise a conciliatory influence, and thus 
help to avert a European war, instead of involving our own 
government in one. 





A New Plan for Regulating the Trusts 


In the current number of the North American Review a new 
plan for regulating the trusts is propounded by Mr. Joun F. 
CRONAN, a native of Boston, who has been a member of the Suffolk 
bar for a quarter of a century. The article deserves the widespread 
attention which it has received. Instead of scraping the surface, 
it goes to the root of the matter. It proposes, not a palliative, 
but a remedy; or rather it offers the ounce of prevention which 
is proverbially better than a pound of cure. The author begins 
by inquiring, What are the evils from which the people suffer, or 
think they suffer, through the great agglomerations of capital to 
which we give the name of trusts? He enumerates them in what 
he believes to be the order of importance,—to wit, first, overcapitali- 
zation; secondly, the protection afforded the trusts through the 
tariff; thirdly, the lack of any substantial or uniform regulation 
by which the affairs of corporations are made known in annual 
or more frequent reports; lastly, the lack of any legislation afford- 
ing substantial safeguards against discrimination or injustice, ex- 
cept by the cumbersome process provided by the SHERMAN act. 
The author denies the truth of the assertion that the trusts are 
the creatures of the tariff. He concedes, of course, that trusts 
operating in protected articles, are no doubt, benefited by the 
tariff, but many of the great trusts are not affected by it in the 
least. He reminds us, moreover, that the people have at all 
times the power to compel such a revision of the tariff as will 
remove any difficulties arising therefrom. A revision of the 
tariff may be deferred, but it cannot be averted permanently by 
the obstructive resources of allied wealth. As for the notion that 
the remedy for the abuses to which trusts are liable would be 
found in greater publicity as to corporation matters, Mr. CRONAN 
pronounces such a remedy altogether too narrow to affect sub- 
stantially the conditions which are at the foundation of the 
grievances complained of. He points out also that the adoption 
of the recent suggestion of Commissioner GARFIELD that corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business should procure a Federal license, 
while it might be helpful in removing some of the difficulties inci- 
dent to the control of existing trusts, would not prevent the forma- 
tion of new trusts which would be creatures of the several States. 
To the suggestion of Mr. James B. Ditr that Congress might pass 
a law permitting corporations doing an interstate business to be 
chartered by the Federal government, he opposes a constitutional 
objection. It is seriously to be doubted, he thinks, whether the 
Federal Constitution, which reserves to the several States the right 
to create corporate existence, does not preclude the Federal gov- 
ernment from exercising any powers with respect to the chartering 
of corporations not expressly delegated to it under our Federal 
organic law. If, however, for the sake of argument, it be granted 
that under the commercial clause of the Constitution the power to 
control implies a right to create, and that, consequently, Congress 
has power to provide. for Federal incorporation, Mr, CRONAN con- 
siders it very clear that the several States, speaking through their 
representatives in Congress, would withhold approval from an act 
which would deprive them of the revenues now accruing to them 
through the creation of corporations. If, on the other hand, it 
should be found that in order to provide for Federal incorpora- 
tion an amendment to the Constitution would be indispensable, 
the hostility of the several States, prompted by the motive just 
mentioned, would prevent its adoption. 

In Mr. CRONAN’s opinion, the one drastic and effective measure 
would be a Federal law that would prevent overcapitalization. If 
overcapitalization were prohibited, the motive for the creation of 
trusts would be extinguished. We are sometimes told, indeed, 
that the trusts are an outcome of an occult and _ irresistible 
economic force, which itself is the result of conditions characteris- 
tic of our time. To Mr. CroNnAn’s eye, there is nothing occult, 
mysterious, or irresistible about the force which is credited with 
the generation of trusts. He asserts that the only real force 
underlying the trusts is the desire for power and wealth, which 
seeks to gratify itself through ability to control the raw and 
finished materials whereby the market for the producer is limited, 
while the price to the consumer is regulated. This desire could 
not be kindled or gratified if overcapitalization were forbidden. 
The many business establishments which for years have flourished 
in this country could not be forced out of the hands of their 
former conservative controllers without some great and over- 
whelming inducement. That inducement is the power possessed 
by the promoters of a trust to capitalize at will. If a corporation 
or business which promoters sought to merge into a trust dis- 
covered that no substantial advantage beyond the actual value 

























































was to be obtained by turning over the corporation or property, 
there would ordinarily be no temptation to do so. What would 
probably be the answer, asks Mr. Cronan, of the president of a 
well-conducted and paying corporation, who was invited to turn 
over his corporation to form, in conjunction with others in like 
business, a trust, solely upon receiving the actual cash value 
thereof at the time? As a rule, there would be but one answer—a 
refusal. Threats of destruction by competition might be made, 
and difficulties might arise from attempts to carry out the 
threats; but such things are ordinary incidents of business. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Cronan is right in averring that the promoters of 
a trust would meet with grave, if not insurmountable, obstacles, 
in forcing a merger or consolidation of corporate interests, if the 
power to fix the capital applicable to the payment of the properties 
to be acquired should be taken from the individual promoting a 
trust, and placed in the hands of a eommission invested with 
full power to determine the true value of the properties. Whence 
should come the commission clothed with such supervisory power? 
Our author replies that the wide differences in the corporation 
laws of the various States preclude any hope of relief from that 
source, and he maintains that the only hope of dealing with the 
problem lies with the Federal government. Would the solution 
proposed by him—namely, the appointment of such a Federal 
commission as we have described, be practicable and constitu- 
tional? Let us glance, first, at the question of practicability. Mr. 
CRONAN insists that, in defining the figures at whieh a given cor- 
poration might be absorbed in a trust, but little difficulty would 
be experienced in determining the tangible, active, or live assets 
of the business. The difficulty would come in determining the 
value of the good-will, trade-marks, patents, ete. In the absence 
of a supervisory power, the valuation of the latter elements of the 


property is left wholly to the promoters of the enterprises The ~ 


result is that, as a rule, the capital applicable to payment is in- 
flated to a point many times in excess of the true valué of the 
assets of the corporation to be absorbed. It follows that, to 
enable the artificial capital to net the promoters a substantial 
return, there must be manipulation of the prices at which the 
products can be bought and sold, operating unjustly to the pro- 
ducer and consumer, and the forcing of economies resulting in 
many instances in losses to employees who are sacrificed to pave 
the way for dividends in order to give the inflated stock a market 
value. 

The legislation proposed by Mr. CRoNAN would provide for the 
appointment by the President of a Federal commission, or for 
the enlarging of the powers of the present Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to which all corporations, hereafter formed to do an 
interstate business, must first apply for a certificate of capitaliza- 
tion, which shall determine the value of the prospective corporate 
property, and fix the amount of capitalization and the method of 
payment for the same in the issue of capital stock or bonds. 
Armed with certificates of capitalization, the incorporators might 
apply to any State and secure a charter; but no corporation here- 
after formed shall have the power to transact business without 
such a certificate. Neither should any increase or reduction of 
the capitalization of any existing corporation doing an interstate 
business be made hereafter without the commission’s approval. 
Nor should any corporation have the power hereafter to lease, 
nor in any way acquire, the property of another corporation with- 
out the commission’s approval of the terms on which the same is 
acquired. 

Touching the constitutionality of his plan, Mr. Cronan has no 
doubt that the proposed legislation would be sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in view of its frequent de- 
cisions defining the powers of Congress under the Constitution 
to deal with interstate business. We are reminded that Senator 
Knox, when Attorney-General, said, not long ago, that if Congress 
under the power to regulate interstate commerce, may utterly 
destroy a combination and forfeit its property in interstate transit, 
as the SHERMAN act provides, 1t seems reasonable to say that it 
can, in the exercise of the same power, deny to a combination— 
whose life it cannot reach, if the combination be the creature of 
a State—the privilege of engaging in interstate commerce, except 
upon such terms as Congress may prescribe te protect that com- 
merce from restraint. 

We have said that the plan here outlined for preventing future 
mergers contemplating an interstate business is radical in the 
sense that it goes to the root of the matter. The principle in- 
volved, however, is not novel; all that is novel is the application 
of it by Congress to interstate business. So far as interstate 
business is concerned, the principle has been enforced in many 
States, particularly in Massachusetts, where power is vested in 
the boards of railroad commissioners and the gas and electric 
light commissioners, not only to fix the issue of capital, but also 
to exercise general supervision. In that State railroad commis- 
sioners have authority to recommend transportation rates, to- 
gether with the right to appeal to the Legislature if such recom- 
mendations are not adopted: while the gas and electric light 
commissioners have authority to fix the price charged for 
lighting. 
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Personal and Pertinent 


“Tart is losing weight.”—New York Sun. 

An unsolicited testimonial to the eflicacy of the PouLTNEY BIGELOW 
Patent Panama Exerciser. 

The President said that it was his present intention to visit 

Central Africa as soon as possible after his retirement from office 
on March 4, 1909, to hunt tigers and elephants.—The Sun. 
The President’s private fortune must have appreciated consider- 
ably in the last five or ten years. We hope so. At the same time, 
he is the one man alive who could probably make money out of a 
Central-African hunting-trip. 

Captain Louts E. Iyams, of Bloomington, Illinois, has sued the 
estate of ABRAHAM BROKAW, a deceased plough manufacturer of 
that town, for $9000 for his services in “telling the old man 
funny stories, reading chapters from the Bible, and in many 
other ways brightening his declining days during the three years 
that the eccentric manufacturer made his home with him. 

He shouldn’t be permitted to collect on the Bible, but any man 
who can tell funny stories for three years, and not succumb with 
his victim, is certainly entitled to $9000. 


A story illustrating the strong democratic spirit in which royalty 
is viewed in Norway is related in the London Mail. At the end 
of a play by BJoRNSTJERNE BJoRNSON in the National Theatre 
at Christiania, King HAAkon received the venerable dramatist 
with the remark: “ A very beautiful play, my dear BJsorNson.” 
BJORNSON, patting the King paternally on the head, said: “ Do 
not say ‘majet (very), your Majesty, but ‘meget.’ That’s 
how we pronounce it here. A man in your place must take care 
of these little matters, you know.” King HAAKON, surprised, re- 
plied with as good grace as possible, that he would be careful to 
follow the advice. “ That’s right,’ replied BsorNson. “If you 
take care to remember what I say you’ll find you’ll have good cause 
to thank me.” 


When WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN was created a datto by the 
Moros of Mindanao Island, he went to the ceremony of investiture, 
so the despatches say, “in a royal vinta manned by forty rowers,” 
and received bolos, spears, and brasses in addition to a salute of 
fifty guns.” But all this was as nothing compared with what Mr. 
ROOSEVELT received when lf was made a Red Man the other day. 
No sooner had the Red Men closed in on him than the Past Great 
Incohonee delivered himself of a “’orrible, orotund, oratorical 
owl,” as follows: 

Such men as you, Mr. President, are not the result of accident. 
At their nativity the bright star of promise burns with splendor, 
and around their sacred forms the robe of immortality clings, 
shielding and protecting them until their life’s work is done, then, 
wrapped in the love and admiration of a grateful people, they 
enter the land of the leal, where their everlasting praises will be 
sung by the choir of the heavenly courts. : 

We thought we knew the noble red man, but if this hasn’t JAMES 
FeNIMORE COOPER in a corner gasping for breath, we are very 
much mistaken. 


Seconding the efforts of the Commercial Club of Salt Lake City 
to divert westward a share of the enormous annual travel from 
this country to Europe, we lately spoke of the assurance the aver- 
age American felt that he would have fun in Europe, and the 
haziness of his information about the prospects of entertainment 
in our own far Western cities. By way of illustration we spoke 
of his uncertainty whether he would find pleasure in visiting Butte 
or Spokane, would be edified by those towns, and find anything 
to eat in them. We happened on Butte and Spokane quite at ran- 
dom, and would just as readily have said Helena and Yankton, 
or Wallawalla and Las Vegas. But the Butte and Spokane folks 
seem to think we have cast a slur on their resources. That is too bad. 
In a letter published in the WEEKLY two weeks ago Mr. ApAms of 
Pueblo testified to the charms and resources of Butte and Spokane; 
that Butte is a very interesting and prosperous mining-camp city, 
with more college graduates than Boston in ratio of population, and 
that Spokane has all sorts of charms, including a restaurant of 
singular merit. About this restaurant we have concurrent testimony 
from the Hon. JAMES HAmIttTon Lewis, of Chicago, who says, at 
the request of the people of Spokane, that the Davenport restau- 
rant in that city (to say nothing of the splendid hotels) is sup- 
posed to be a restaurant without equal in the United States, and 
has no superior in the world. If Spokane has a restaurant of such 
surpassing merit it ought to be more widely known. No single 
piece of information about any town is of more interest to the 
average traveller journeying for entertainment than that the town 
contains an establishment which commands the services of a person 
with a rare and admirable talent for edifying the inner man. Wall 
decorations, dining-room furniture, cutlery, even fine table-linen 
and flowers, are much too common everywhere in these days to ex- 
cite enthusiasm, and discerning diners will go far out of their 
way to avoid the best of restaurant music. But a cook is differ- 
ent. If the Davenport, of Spokane, has a great cook, that is impor- 
tant. We are sure that such a town will look lovely to a traveller. 














The Leaders of 


Russian Liberty 


By Charles Johnston 


with any approach to cer- 





INCE the law establish- 
ing the Russian Par- 
liament, or Duma, was 
promulgated last Au- 
gust, events have fol- 

lowed each other so fast in 
the great northern land that 
the whole balance of moral 
forces is altered. The loosen- 
ing of the bands of autocracy 
brought many revelations. It 
showed, among other things, 
what a store-house of ex- 
plosive forces the Russian 
empire was; and that these 
explosive tendencies were by 
no means exclusively directed 
against the central govern- 
ment. We can see now that 
Turk and Armenian have only 
been kept from cutting each 
other’s throats among the 
gorges of the Caucasus — by 
the strong hand of the cen- 
tral power; and that when 
this was removed, when the 
garrisons were withdrawn and 
sent to Manchuria, explosion 
after explosion followed. The 
same thing is true in the Bal- 
tic provinces, where a Ger- 








tainty, what sort of repre- 
sentatives the new electorate 
will select. There will prob- 
ably be a protracted era of 
trial and failure before any- 
thing like.an equilibrium is 
reached; but that has been 
the path by which all na- 
tions have travelled ,and need 
cause no concern. Nations 
must pass through manifold 
trials before they come to 
their majority, and there is 
a period of growing-pains 
which may in no way be 
avoided. 

Though the basis of the 
electorate has been changed, 
it would seem that the form 
and framework of the Duma 
remain very much the same. 
As outlined in the law of 
August 6, the Russian Im- 
perial Duma will have about 
four hundred members ; 
much smaller than the House 
of Commons, which has 
nearly seven hundred; smaller 
also than the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies; most closely 
comparable in numbers _ to 








man nobility rested upon a 
semi-servile class of Letts, 
speaking another language, 
and with wholly different 
ideals and forms of life. 
There again the removal of pressure from above has opened the 
way for explosion after explosion. The same thing is true of the 
great and sanguinary outbreaks in Moscow and Odessa. The com- 
pressed forces were liberated when the pressure was removed, and 
violent convulsions followed. We may expect a long period of 
reverberation before the storm elements are fully exhausted, and 
the Russian nation settles down to the task of forming and securing 
a decent government. 

Side by side with these explosions of compressed forces we have 
had a series of changes which must directly modify the character 
and driving force of the Russian’ parliament. First, the appoint- 
ment of Count Witté to the post of Premier has raised a host of 
problems. In England, the Premier is the leader of the parlia- 
mentary majority, and, while nominated by the king, is really up- 
held by the parliament. Can Count Witté gain and hold a par- 
liamentary majority? If not, will the constitutional rule of Eng- 
land be followed, and a new Premier be chosen from the party 
which dominates the Duma? A grave question, which time must 
answer. 

Again, the complexion of the problem has been completely 
changed by the extension of the franchise to a wider area than was 
originally contemplated, and we are not yet in possession of the 
data necessary to illuminate this new situation, for no one can tell, 


Prince Trubetskoi, a Pioneer in 
vecent Death was the Occasion of a great popular Demonstration 


our own | Congress. The 
Duma, like the House of 
Commons, is constitutionally 
subordinated to an Upper 
House, and the decisions of both are, in theory, subject to the veto 
oi the sovereign. The Council of the Empire will be composed 
of 176 members, half of them appointed by the Emperor and half 
elected. The latter will include thirty-four zemstvoists, eighteen 
members of the nobility, and twelve representatives of trade and 
industry, while the clergy, Poland, the Caucasus, and the border 
provinces would each have six representatives. 

1e four hundred members of the Russian Imperial Duma must 
have certain property qualifications. They must be able to speak 
Russian, and they must take the oath of allegiance, on election. 
They will draw $5 a day allowance during the session of the Duma, 
and mileage at the rate of two and a half cents a mile to and 
from the capital. As first designed, these members were to be 
elected in rather a roundabout way. Groups of electors were first 
to be chosen from three great classes of Russian society: the 
landowners, the village communities, and the municipalities. The 
first extension of this scheme further admitted large numbers of 
the artisan class; the latest development will, it seems, admit 
everybody, including the army and navy. It is worth noting, as 
showing that Russia is still a vast, sprawling village, that of more 
than four hundred members to be returned to the Duma, only 
twenty-eight will represent cities: six for St. Petersburg; four for 
Moscow; and one each for the following eighteen towns: Astrakhan, 


the Zemstve Movement, whose 























M. Golovin, of the Moscow Zemstro, who is likely to be 
promincat in the new Duma 


M. Nhipoff, Chief of the Zemstro Organizations, considered 
“more royalist than « Wing” 
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A Meeting of Students in the Mess-hall of the University of St. Petersburg, recently closed by the Police on Account of the 
Plotting there. 
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Strike-breakers, or “ Extras,” drawn from. many Walks in Life, at Work in the Central Telegraph-office in St. Petersburg 


RUSSIA’S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DISTRESS 


Although the news despatches would indicate that the Czar’s government is slowly gaining the upper hand in its sanguinary 
struggle with the people, violence and fear are still unabated in the empire. The most severe measures are being adopted to put 
down the revolution and to meet the conditions arising from the general strike of working-men in the larger citics. 
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Prince Shakhovskoi, of the Moscow Zemstuvoists, one of the 
“ great Race of Russian Aristocrats ” 


Kisheneff, Wilna, Voronej, Rostoff, Ekaterinoslav, Kazan, Kieff, 
Kursk, Riga, Nijni Novgorod, Orel, Samara, Saratoff, Tula, Khar- 
koff, Odessa, and Yaroslav. Compare this vast rural representa- 
tion with that of England, where the city and county members 
exactly counterbalance each other, and we get a measure of the 
difference between the two nations. 

Some of those who are likely to lead the Duma we know already. 
The old princely families are strongly represented. They are de- 
scended from the rulers of old independent states, which were 
gradually absorbed by the Tsars of Moscow, this process of absorp- 
tion being completed long before the Romanoffs were called to the 
throne. It is of immense historic interest to find these scions of 
former independent princes coming forward to demand a share in 
the direction of Russia’s destinies, and, such is still their prestige 
and wealth, that they may form a great factor in the new order, 
regaining some of the influence they wielded before force and fraud 
compelled them to bend to the Moscow government. Most repre- 
sentative of these old semi-royal houses are the two princes Dol- 
goruki, whose ancestors ruled Russia before the Romanoffs came. 
Prince P. D. Dolgoruki has played a leading part in the zemstvo 
agitation from the beginning, and was one of the deputation to 
the Tsar, on June 6, 1905. He is a man of the highest social and 
personal position, and enjoys general esteem at the Court as well 
as in the popular zemstvo meetings. He recently presided over 
a great gathering at Moscow, which drew up a list of some of the 
things the Duma may hope to accomplish. These included com- 
plete responsibility in the eyes of the law for all, private indi- 
viduals and officials alike; the complete equality of personal rights 
for all citizens of the empire; recognition of the inviolability of 
the person and domicile, and guarantees of freedom of conscience, 
faith, speech, meeting, association, and the press; in other words, 
a thoroughly English programme. 

Prince Shakhovskoi is another of the great race of Russian 
aristocrats. He was one of the dominant men in the first zemstvo 
congress, in December, 1904, and was elected to carry its minutes 
before the second zemstvo congress, in June, thus linking the two 
in a single great movement. He also was one of the deputation 
which appealed to the Tsar on June 6, 1905; and it was in part 
due to the social prestige of men like Prince Dolgoruki and him- 
self that the deputation was so cordially received. Associated with 
them was Prince Sergei Trubetskoi, who lived to view the promised 
land from a distance, but was not destined to enter it. His funeral, 
last autumn, was made the occasion of a great popular demonstra- 
tion. His body lay in state in the chapel of one of the hospitals, 
and thousands of his admirers trooped through, to take a last look 
at one of the pioneers of Russian freedom. On his breast was a 
wreath with the inscription: “A Champion of Liberty.” Prince 
Trubetskoi was a student, a scientist and a writer, before he came 
forward as a leader of the popular movement. He was a great 
figure in the scholarly society of Moscow, and was coeditor of Pro- 
fessor Grote’s journal: Questions of Philosophy and Psychology. 
He was also prominent in various social movements, such as the 
education of waifs, the arrangement of holiday trips for city 
children, the reform of hospitals, and the like. Altogether, in 
him the popular movement has lost one of its best men. 

Another very vigorous personality is M. Petrunkevitch, who is a 
country gentleman of the old style, a man of sturdy and knotty 
self-reliance, and at the same time very imaginative and explosive. 
While all goes smoothly, M. Petrunkevitch will maintain a beauti- 
ful calm; but in the face of impediments he will be a firebrand. 
He was presiding genius of the June zemstvo congress, and is re- 
ported as saying: “ We have appealed to the throne, and appealed 
in vain! It is time to appeal to the Russian people!” But this 
revolutionary. profession has been glossed over and forgotten. He 
is exactly the type of man, depicted by Gogol, who, under Alexan- 








-was heard with tolerance, but without assent to his views. 





M. Petrunkevitch, who may be elected first President of the 
Imperial Duma 


der II., would have worked himself into a fever of excitement ove 
the emancipation of the serfs; and would with wild enthusiasm 
have beggared himself and his neighbors too, to restore “ the land 
to the people.” Yet he is an admirable debater, and it is quite 
probable that he may be elected the first President of the Imperial 
Duma. One of the features of the new electoral system is the 
weight given to the land-owning class; and this may be expected 
to bring to the front many sturdy gentlemen like M. Petrunke- 
vitch, who have no claims to ancient royal lineage like the Dol- 
gorukis and Trubetskois, but who are, nevertheless, a main element 
of strength in the Russian nation. 

From the same class, the untitled country gentry, come the two 
Lvoffs, and M. Golovin, all of whom are likely to be prominent in 
the new Duma. Their future programme is probably best repre- 
sented by the resolutions passed a short time ago, at a meeting of 
the St. Petersburg “ Nobility and gentry.” They have declared, 
first, for the separation of the legislative, judicial, and executive 
departments, no doubt in order that the power of the government 
to pursue, capture, and imprison persons considered obnoxious may 
be done away with finally. This unjust system was the ideal of 
the late Plehve, who was always in fact prosecutor and. judge, try- 
ing his opponents under regulations passed by himself, and im- 
prisoning them, or sending them to Siberia or the Arctic shores. 
No greater abuse than this common exercise of judicial and execu- 
tive function can well be conceived; and the reformers have done 
well to set it forward prominently among the evils to be removed. 

Two very weighty clauses in the same programme recommend the 
better training and payment of the clergy, and the better educa- 
tion of the masses. Both strike at the root of long-established 
wrongs. cr centuries, the priests have been so poor that they 
have been driven to all kinds of expedients to keep soul and body 
together; and, as the Russian priest must be a married man, they 
are compelled to make provision for their families out of a pitiably 
slender income. The result has been a lamentable system of petty 
ecclesiastical extortion, which has brought the whole clerical body 
into undeserved unpopularity, and any improvement of their posi- 
tion will react favorably on the whole nation. As to the need of 
combating the illiteracy of the masses, there can be no two opinions. 
The vast, dense, primeval ignorance of the peasant has been the 
impenetrable jungle in which lurk all kinds of abuses and dangers 
and it is time that the jungle should be cleared away. This meeting 
of the nobles of the metropolis further insisted on greater re- 
sponsibility of the ‘ministers, and more assured freedom of speech - 
and of the press. ~ 

To a different class belongs M. Shipoff, who bids fair to be the 
last of the monarchists in Russia, and is already “more royalist 
than the king.” He came forward, some six years ago, when a pro- 
posal was made to lay certain agricultural questions before the 
zemstvos, and these bodies took advantage of the occasion to read 
the government a lecture on administrative abuses, and to demand 
the summoning of a zemstvo congress. The fight raged fiercely in 
the dark for months; but the forces of reaction prevailed, and no 
congress was called. M. Shipoff was then in favor of such an 
assembly, but seems since to have somewhat changed his mind. 
He took part in the representative movement fifteen months ago, 
but was not elected to the zemstvo congress of last summer, ~be- 
cause of his reactionary views. He was invited to be present and 
was asked to speak, though not a member. M. Shipoff pleaded 
with the assembly not to agitate for popular government, but to 
leave the whole question to the Tsar, acting under i He 

is is 
not the M. Shipoff to whom Count Witté offered a portfolio. 

Doubtless recent chaotic upheavals have warned the moderate 
parliamentary leaders that all the forces of. order must stand 
together, if Russia is to be saved from anarchy. 
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How New York Met High-Priced Meat 





By F. W. Hewes 


made its memorable “push,” and in the following year met 

its “ Waterloo.” Beginning with January, 1902, the price 

cf beef was steadily advanced, and in April it was ten per 

cent. above the December price. Then came the great May 
lift, of about twenty-five per cent. more, making an increase of 
thirty-five per cent. in five months (see price chart). 

The people—except vegetarians—were by this.time grumbling 
hard. Other meats kept company with beef in a large advance 
of price, and although the cost of meat-eating had much increased, 
the meat-eaters had so far done nothing but grumble and buy meat. 
However, grumbling did not affect the market price. Dealers were 
pocketing their “cent per cent” right along, and the people were 
paying it (see cost chart). 

The wholesale price halted at the May (1902) level for several 
months, yet the cost to the people went on increasing, for by this 
time the retailers were reaching out for additional profits to make 
up for their very small margins in the beginning of the battle. 

May, June, July, August, the cost to the people crept steadily 
up. Then something happened. Although the price remained just 
as high, yet the average cost to consumers decreased over ten per 
cent. in a single month. The people had come to the point of 
action. 

Month by month they “cut it out” of the Dill of fare, 
steadily decreasing their meat cost. In December (1902) the whole- 
salers made another upward push (see price chart). If the 
people would persist in eating a small amount of meat they must 
pay a higher price. But the people had the game in their own 
hands. They held the winning cards, and they proceeded to play 
them. They had found out a thing or two, in a very practical 
way, about their own needs. There were other sorts of food, so 
they kept right on cutting down on the meat bill, until in Febru- 
ary, 1903, they had brought their average meat cost back to normal 
again (see cost chart). 

They did not, however, see fit to stop there, except for a three 
months” respite when they again began to “cut it out.” The cost 
for the first six months of 1904 fairly represents the range of cost 


LT the second year of the twentieth century the price of meat 


since that date, and it is considerably below the normal range, 
before the “ battle royal” began. 

The effect on the wholesale market is very clearly pictured in 
the price chart. 

Beginning with February, 1903, wholesalers began to re- 
duce the price, but it was useless so far as drawing moe 
money from the pockets of the people was concerned. It will 
likely continue so, for the nation as a whole has been gradually 
abandoning real meat foods for fifty years. The experience of 1902 
and 1903 simply. crowded ten years into two for the time 
being. 

It took just about as many months (August, 1902, to February, 

1903) to whip the meat-market as it did in 1898 to whip the 
Spanish, but it was done with little noise and no polities. 

Not less interesting than the cutting down of the cost of meat are 
the records of the increased eating of other foods. As breadstuffs 
were also high in price during a part of this period, the pocketbook 
naturally went marketing for eggs, fruits, vegetables, milk, butter, 
cheese, and fish. For a few months the preference went strongly 
to one class of foods, then to another. Finally, it seems to have 
apportioned a small increase to breadstuffs and a larger one to 
dairy products, fruits, and vegetables. 

The railroads and refrigerator-cars, the canning industry and 
cold storage, are more and more bringing the great growing city 
markets to the door, to the convenience of the fruit and 
vegetable grower wherever he may be between the two wonderful 
ocean boundaries that at once limit and expand our national 
activities. The table-habit of providing an increase of fruits and 
vegetables has made astonishing progress within twenty years, and 
shows no sign of decrease. 

Some idea of the stupendous progress of this country, not only 
in grain production but in consuming power, can be got when it 
is said that whereas we raised in 1903, 2,523,648,312 bushels of 
corn, and consumed 2,447,049,470 bushels; in the same year we 
raised 670,063,000 bushels of wheat and consumed 466,975,913 
bushels. 

Both production and consumption have tripled in thirty years. 
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William Rainey Harper 
By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


N a report made to the National Council of Education at 

Minneapolis in July, 1902, on the educational progress of 

the year of 1901-1902, President Harper, speaking of Colonel 

Francis W. Parker, who had recently died, said: ‘“ That he 

should be taken away at the very moment when he was about 
to enjoy the fruition of a lifetime’s work, and that he should not 
be permitted to enter the buildings on whose plans he had spent 
so much time and energy, was indeed pathetic; but that he had 
built foundations broad and strong for future work in the field of 
elementary education; that he had made noteworthy contributions 
to the cause of public-school education; that, indeed, he was one 
of the great leaders of the last quarter of a century—is every- 
where acknowledged.” With certain obvious and simple changes, 
the words which President Harper wrote of his colleague could be 
applied to himself. For he has ‘built foundations broad and 
strong for future work”; he has “ made noteworthy contributions ” 
to the cause of education; he has come to be acknowledged as one 
of “ the great leaders ” in education; and that he has not been per- 
mitted to enter into the full fruition of the work of a lifetime is 
“indeed pathetic.” 

William Rainey Harper was known as president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Yet, he was not an executive by his own choice. 
Years ago he made to me the remark, with much emphasis, that 
he would gladly lay down his office as president if it were pos- 
sible. He would vastly prefer, he said, the work of a teacher. 
This remark is of great significance. For the evidence indicates 
that, great as he was as a college president, he was yet greater 
as a teacher. In him apparently lay the cause of a great educa- 
tional result. But there were put into his hand magnificent ma- 
terials, and he was surrounded by conditions which made the crea- 
tion, under his guidance, natural and inevitable. For, several 
years previous to the foundation of the University of Chicago in 
1890, members of the Baptist Church had discussed with much 
thoroughness the question of the foundation of a university. At 
one time it seemed that the foundation would be laid in, or near, 
New York city. Suggestions were offered respecting the removal 
of the University of Rochester and making this most honorable 
and historic school the cornerstone of a great foundation. It was 
finally decided to make the beginning in Chicago. In these pre- 
liminary investigations, Mr. John D. Rockefeller bore, either ac- 
tively or through others standing for him, an important part. 
The conditions inevitably pointed to William Rainey Harper as 
the active administrator of 


the world. We, the friends of the university, assure President Harper 
of our continued cooperation and support.” It is seldom that the 
founder of a university, in a material sense, is able to utter words 
so enthusiastic regarding his cofounder in a special intellectual 
and executive sense. At the same decennial, President Harper said 
of Mr. Rockefeller: “I shall therefore not say all that comes to 
my mind in acknowledging here on behalf of the board of trustees 
the special debt of gratitude which we owe to the founder of the 
university, Mr. John D. Rockefeller. We feel it deeply; the events 
of these last few days and all that has been said must have made 
this evident. We trust that it is equally evident to him that his 
great benefactions are doing the good which he hoped for them. I 
desire, however, to lay stress upon the fact that this is not merely 
a recognition of the origina] impulses given to our work; it does 
not confine itself to the material aid so generously provided; it is 
inspired also by the moral encouragement which he has given at ev- 
ery onward step, and by the feeling that Mr. Rockefeller is not only 
the founder of the University of Chicago and its greatest benefactor, 
but also an earnest sympathizer with its highest aspirations.” 

It is also seldom that the president of a university is able to 
use words so enthusiastic of a founder and donor with whom he 
had been privileged to cooperate for a decade. 

The result of the cooperation of President Harper with Mr. 
Rockefeller, and the result of the labors of the trustees and mem- 
bers of the facuities of the University of Chicago, are embodied 
in a great consummation. This consummation is the beginning of 
what is to be a very great university. As President Harper him- 
self said, in a report made at the conclusion of the first decade: 
“The first ten years have seen the foundations laid and the super- 
structure erected in the rough. The-second ten years will witness 
the development of the esthetic side of life and thought.” In the 
ten years and five which have now practically elapsed, the univer- 
sity has proved to be an illustration of what, to use Professor 
George H. Palmer’s phrase, is “ the glory of the imperfect.” The 
development has been irregular, many methods of administration 
have been unwise, the general conditions of administration 
are distinguished by their complexity, elaborateness, and pecuniary 
expensiveness. The value of the instruction, of both graduate and 
undergraduate, given in the various departments, represents ex- 
tremes of worthiness and of unworthiness. But, taken all in all, 
the tonsummate result is noble. In his decennial report, Presi- 
dent Harper devoted a paragraph to the more important experi- 
ments, of which he named 
no less than ten. The most 





the undertaking. In this 
undertaking, he and Mr. 
Rockefeller have worked to- 
gether from the beginning. 
The personal respect which 
each has had for the other 
was, apparently, exceeded 
only by the effectiveness of 
their official relationship. 
On the tenth anniversary of 
the university, Mr. Rocke- 
feller said, in an address, 
“The University of Chi- 
cago would not be in exist- 
ence to-day had it not been 
for our honored president, 
William Rainey Harper. 
The friends of the univer- 
sity gave him their confi- 
dence and highest regard 
from the first. It is need- 
less to say that he has shown 
himself entirely worthy of 
it, and that he has always 
proved himself eminently 
fitted for his high position. 
No words of mine can give 
vou a more favorable im- 
pression of President Harper 
in respect to every quality 
that goes to make him what 
he is—one of the foremost 
leaders and educators of our 
time. Indeed, I do not 
know where we could have 
found another so well quali- 
fied for this important 
work. I am sure I express 
the wish of all present here 
to-day, and a multitude of 
friends throughout our land 
and other lands, that his 
life and health may long be 
spared to continue this great 
work which he has in this 
very brief period brought to 
such a high state of perfec- 
tion, and which already 








important of these experi- 
ments is, without doubt, 
the establishment of the 
summer quarter as an or- 
ganic part of the univer- 
sity year. This experiment 
represents a useful addi- 
tion and a wise method of 
the higher education. The 
instruction offered in it is 
usually better articulated 
and more academic than is 
found in most summer 
schools. A spirit of hard and 
persistent work prevails. 
The enrolment is largely 
made up of those who ap- 
preciate the advantages of- 
fered and who are denied 
them in the more ordinary 
terms. The consequent en- 
richment to American life 
made through the _ better 
education of teachers is 
great. The nine other ex- 
periments, as alluded to in 
the tenth annual report, do 
not approach in value the 
worth offered through the 
formal establishment of a 
fourth term. 

It therefore seems to me 
evident that President Har- 
per was greater as a teacher 
than as an executive. He 
was an interpreter, an ex- 
positor. In his special field 
of Semitics he was recog- 
nized by his colleagues not 
as a great scholar, but as 
a most impressive and in- 
spiring teacher. Of the 
value of this profession of 
teaching he had a high esti- 
mate. I am sure that, great 
as he was as a president, 
he would prefer to be re- 








ranks with the leading uni- 
versities of our country and 





garded as yet greater as a 


The late William Rainey Harper, President of Chicago University teacher. 
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DEFECTS IN THE 
POSTAL SYSTEM 


By HENRY A. CASTLE 
Former Auditor for the Post-office Department 


The long experience of the author as Auditor of the Post- 
office Department at Washington qualifies him to speak 
with authority and from intimate knowledge of the defects 
in the equipment and management of the greatest business 
organization under Federal control. On this topic Mr. Castle 
has written five articles, of which this is the first; the 
others will appear in the next four issues of the ‘*‘ Weekly” 








HE issue and payment of postal money-orders involve cash 
transactions aggregating nearly $1,000,000,000 per annum. 
This almost inconceivable sum is received and paid out 
by the postmasters of the country in amounts averaging 
less than eight dollars for each transaction. Innumerable 
mistakes necessarily occur in the performance of these operations. 
And human nature being weak, temptations strong, and opportuni- 
ties numerous, a wide field is offered for the exercise of criminal 
propensities. Forgeries, false. impersonations, thefts, and many 
ia other varieties of fraud are constantly perpetrated; defalcations and 
embezzlements of money-order funds by postmasters are of daily 
occurrence. It is believed that no other function undertaken by 
the national government opens so wide an avenue for pecuniary 
i risks and losses. 
i Stealing money-order blanks from post-offices, filling them out 
and collecting them rapidly before detection, have been successful- 
ly tried by many adepts. Some years ago the assistant post- 
master of a town in South Dakota, a man greatly respected in the 
community, obtained a short leave of absence and failed to return. 
Reports soon came in that numerous money-orders of large de- 
nominations, purporting to be issued at that office, had been paid 
along a line of travel reaching to Chicago and eastward. No such 
| orders had been regularly issued, but an examination disclosed 
that the absconding assistant had removed blank orders from the 
book, properly filled them out for the maximum sum ($100 each), 
forwarded the advices marked “ identification waived,” stopped off 
at towns en route, and collected in all about $2500 without ques- 
tion. Inspectors sought the culprit in vain. All trace of him 
vanished, until, many months later, his remains were identified in 
the victim of an accident in Kansas—and that “ jacketed case” 
was closed forever. His methods have been frequently followed by 
others, with less success in eluding pursuit. 

Much more recently a swindler at Lima, Ohio, was captured by 
inspectors after an extended night vigil near his home. He had 
fleeced merchants of Terre Haute, New Albany, Fort Wayne, South 
Bend, Elkhart, Shakespeare, and other Indiana cities by means of 
money-orders which he raised from their original amounts to sums 
much larger. This man’s peculiar game was to buy orders for 
twenty-five or thirty cents, or similar small amount, and so raise 
the figures as to make the orders read for $50, $75, or $100. He 
was clever at this work of changing the amounts of the orders, 
using some chemical solutions to erase the original figures and 
give space for the fraudulent ones that he-would put in their place. 

He would not attempt, as a rule, to cash these money-orders at 
{ the post-offices, hut would call at stores, saloons, or shops, where 

he would make some small purchase and then tender the orders 
in payment. This was always done after the post-office had closed 
for the day, and the persons getting the orders could not have 
them examined until next day. This allowed him time to get out 
of town and pass on to fresh victims in new pastures. Very often 
he resorted to the sympathy dodge in order to get the fraudulent 
orders cashed, telling a piteous tale of distress, such as that some 
member of his family was dying or dead, that the money-order had 
been sent to him to pay his way home, and that it was important 
that he get to the bedside of the dying or dead by that night’s 
train. His rueful story secured victims counted by hundreds. 

In August, 1903, Mrs. Annie E. Sharpley, a criminal of similar, 
propensities living in Philadelphia, was arrested in the general 
post-office at New York, charged with systematically “ raising” 
postal orders. Numerous complaints had been made of the 
woman’s operations during the preceding months, her method 
~ being, it is said, to purchase smelt: orders, usually for twenty-five 
| cents, erase the figures with acids, raising them from $65 to $100, 
and inducing hotel-keepers or tradesmen to cash them. When 
arrested half a dozen such “raised” notes were found on her. 
Post-office inspeetors who arrested the woman say she is the 
cleverest “raiser” of notes that the Department has ever had 
to deal with. She is forty-five years old, and previously conducted 
an express business in Philadelphia. ; 

Temptations to defalcation and embezzlement on the part of 
i postmasters are enormously increased by the considerable amounts 
of money handled by them in connection with the money-order 
service. Postmasters are entitled to carry a reserve sufficient. to 
meet any reasonable call for payment of orders drawn on them. 
This reserve is a sacred trust fund and should always be kept 

















I.—Money-order Frauds, Forgeries, and 
Embezzlements 





intact and held ready for inspection. But among the 36,000 post- 
masters who sell orders are, of course, a due proportion of :dis- 
honest, improvident, or careless persons who, notwithstanding all 
the watchfuiness of the department, dissipate these funds, and 
when confronted with their fault must take the consequences. 
Here, again, comes almost certain loss to the government. If the 
bondsmen are insolvent the loss is total. If they are solvent, Con- 
gress is usually appealed to for relief, and seldom in vain. 

The business of the money-order system is vastly swollen, and 
responsibilities of postmasters correspondingly increased, with the 
resulting chances for embezzlement, by its employment in a chan- 
nel widely divergent from its original purpose. This is the use of 
money-orders as a savings-bank. Of course, the patrons receive 
no interest on the deposits, but the investment is safe. The 
process is to purchase an order payable to one’s self and hold 
until the money is wanted. Among those who use this method 
of saving funds are many theatrical people. The savings-bank 
does not appeal to those who leave New York and do not expect 
to return for many weeks. Road-companies get stranded, and it 
serves an actor or actress much better to write to a friend at 
home, enclosing a money-order, and ask the friend to get the 
money from the post-office, than to write to the same friend and 
ask the loan of money. 

At the New York post-office a short time since $1200 was 
paid to Maggie Cline on orders drawn on herself while out on the 
road. Not long ago a juggler who had been out with Barnum’s 
Circus presented orders payable to himself aggregating $2700. 
He was asked for identification and said he could not prove his 
identity except by lithographs. He unrolled a poster, representing 
himself between two bull-dogs and endeavoring to look as fierce 
as possible. The clerk told him that if he could make himself 
look as he did in the lithographs he could have the money. The 
performer took off his hat, mussed up his hair, and made a face. 
The clerk immediately counted out the money. 

Congress and the Treasury Department are not always blameless 
in permitting an open door to fraud. There have been abuses 
sanctioned by law and long practised by the accounting office, 
which gave facile opportunity for wholesale swindling by _post- 
masters as some of those herein described give for operations 
against them. During several years the accounts of postmasters 
issuing money-orders- were settled by checking their statements, 
not against the orders, but against the stub or coupon attached 
therefrom. Accounts aggregating, probably, $600,000,000 were 
passed upon by this free and easy process. It was the pleasant 
privilege of the writer to abolish this amazing procedure, hence 
a statement of its inception and operation will be specially appro- 
priate here. 

The so-called “Dockery Act,” of 1893, which reorganized the 
departmental service, materially changed the system of check- 
ing money-orders in the Auditor’s office. This change was an 
incident of the bill, which provided that thereafter money-orders 
shoyld be so printed that by detaching a coupon the amount of 
the order should appear automatically on said coupon, and though 
the requirement to use the coupon for checking purposes followed 
only by implication, it was plainly intended, and the coupon could 
serve no other possible purpose. In fact, the report accompany- 
ing the bill stated that the checking of money-order statements 
would be enormously expedited by using the coupon instead of 
voucher for that: purpose.- The auditor then in office adopted the 
system, and in more than one report claimed great saving of time 
by its use. Thus, for more than three years the money-order ac- 
counts of the issuing postmasters were audited on the “ stubs” or 
coupons, and not on the money-orders themselves, as had previ- 
ously been done; and has been done since January 1, 1898. This 
process was equivalent. to ‘settling a customer’s account at bank 
on his own list of checks used, verified only by the stubs of his 
check-book, and without scrutiny of the checks themselves. 

The issuing postmaster sent in with his weekly or monthly re- 
port of money-orders sold what purported to be the coupon cut 
from each order, which coupon was supposed to represent by the 
process of cutting the exact amount of the order from which it 
had been detached. If the postmaster’s account corresponded with 
this. coupon. it was assumed to be correct, accepted and closed. 
The money-order itself was not checked by the issuing postmaster’s 

(Continued on page 137.) 








In the Moon’s Shadow 


By Mabel Loomis Todd 





The author who, as a writer and investigator, holds a position of first rank among 
authorities on astronomical subjects, was sent to Tripoli last summer as a special repre- 
sentative of “Harper’s” to view and record the results of the total eclipse of the sun. In 
the following article is given an account of the expedition, with a summary of the results 
based upon a long and careful study of the data and photographic negatives obtained 


WICE in five years northern Africa has been traversed 
by shadow-paths. And, even more remarkable, both in- 
cluded Tripoli. Such repetition is rare in any city. The 
only one ever observed in New York city occurred in 1806, 
and London, in 1715, had not been visited by a total 
eclipse for six hundred years. It is safe to say that any astrono- 
mer, watching quietly beneath his domestic dome, and having the 
good fortune to witness a single total eclipse from its convenient 
shelter, would, speaking generally, sit there for more than three 
hundred years before another would darken the same landscape. 

In general direction these two eclipse-tracks were not the same, 
that of 1900 beginning near New Orleans, passing northeasterly 
over Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina, leaving America at 
Norfolk for its rush across the Atlantic to Portugal and Spain. 

Starting near Hudson Bay and Labrador, traversing ocean 
spaces southeasterly across Spain, the 1905 track followed its 
predecessor quite closely only from the Balearic Islands over the 
Mediterranean to Algeria, becoming almost identical in Tunisia 
and Tripoli. But while the former finished near sunset somewhere 
out in the endless sands towards Ceyrani Barka, so dreaded of 
old, last August’s darkening continued to Egypt and Arabia. 
Africa offered fifty-one seconds of totality in 1900; its latest 
darkening, one hundred and eighty-six, for which many nationali- 
ties despatched expeditions and instruments. But more terror 
resulted from the first, if fewer photographs. 

As his official residence the British consul-general has a fine old 
masonry pile, capable in days of primitive warfare of withstanding 
siege and assault, with thick walls, entrances full of safe angles 
and turns guarded by many resting cavasses, placid under white 
barracan until a footstep approaches. Then, instantly erect, they 
usher in the entering visitor with much ceremony, or his business 
is challenged forthwith. 

Within, an ample courtyard gives access to servants’ rooms, 


kitchens, household offices; in the centre a huge old sumac rises” 


far above galleries and roof-terrace into upper sunshine. A stair- 
ease of Maltese stone with wrought-iron railing leads at once, 
beneath the insignia of Great Britain, to a wide gallery, from 
which open the family apartments. Still above, the fine terrace 
overlooks city, sea, and desert; and here, as before, Amherst 
eclipse-expedition telescopes were mounted by courteous invitation, 
to await once more the moon’s rushing shadow, as on August 30 it 
should pass over the gleaming city in eastward flight. 

A more nearly ideal eclipse station could hardly be imagined. 
lligher than most surrounding houses, the Consulate commands a 
wide horizon; its telescopes swept the sky. Slender minarets ris- 
ing into upper sunshine close by form background, five times a 
day, for white-robed muezzins, who faithfully emerge when their 
hour comes; and calls, monotonous if penetrating, nasal yet 
dignified, echo and reecho over the city, bidding those who will to 
remember Allah. 

Certain reasons make it highly desirable to multiply photo- 
graphs of the corona during a single eclipse. Many must still be 
studied before coronal nature can be fully known, its problems en- 
tirely unravelled. When that day comes the whole story of the 
sun can perhaps be told. Meantime not only is it well to compare 
representations of many coronas of different years, which vary 
greatly in shape and size and evidences of solar activity, but to 
collate all those photographs taken during the swift progress of 
any one totality. Thus 
far no change in this 


changes occur in the spots, and probably the corona, invisible, may 
undergo similar fluctuations. If a hundred photographs of a single 
totality could be taken, extending from its first to its last second, 
not impossibly changes might be detected, undoubtedly faint and 
slight, but no less significant, beginniig the riddle’s answer. But 
the one, two, or three minutes of most totalities are not enough 
for a single astronomer to take even twenty or thirty photographs 
by hand. Some mechanical means must be used to multiply them. 
This has been done successfully during several of our expeditions. 
Continuous chains of photographic plates, first used in our West- 
African expedition of 1889, and again in Japan in 1896, are ar- 
ranged to pass before each telescope camera; and in 1900 the mo- 
tive power was gravity only, buckets of desert sand descending 
from terrace to courtyard, their speed regulated to expose the 
plates in succession at well-timed intervals. 

For the eclipse of August last, preparatory weeks being fewer. 
all arrangements were simpler. The lenses employed were adapted 
to photographic use, optician and astronomer sacrificing their visual 
possibilities. The largest was of twelve inches diameter, with a 
chain of more than forty plates; the smallest were two long-focus 
lenses of but three inches diameter, suited to photographing all the 
ne surrounding the sun, to detect, if possible, the intra-Mercurian 
planet. 

While automatic devices of previous expeditions were employed in 
changing plates, they were themselves operated by hand in the’ 
case of these two main instruments; but a third and smaller was 
loaded with a multitude of plates, 200 or more, and taking entire 
care of itself during totality, simple gravity providing the 
power. 

Practically the entire English colony as well as friends of other 
nationalities became volunteer assistants to the astronomer—an 
organized amateur force. Shortly before eclipse-day, rehearsals 
were inaugurated, and daily at totality-hour, out on the blindingly 
white roof-terrace, an assembled company copied artificial coronas; 
watched for shadow-bands, to indicate their speed, width, direction ; 
looked for the moon’s approaching shadow; made careful observation 
of sunlight disks (filtering through heavy foliage on the court- 
yard wall) to become crescents during partial eclipse; waited for 
Baily’s Beads; while every fifteen seconds time was called and 
struek off on an ancient Arab bell. In other lines minor phenomena 
were anticipated, which thus should not find observers unfamiliar 
or unprepared. 

Telescopes were adjusted, photographic plates in place, pre- 
liminary observations made, assistants trained, and the 29th of 
August came, clear and hot. Sea winds did not set in quite as 
usual; consulate flags of several nations hung limply on their masts, 
then fluttered gently off—in the wrong direction. All night, in 
skies of limpid clearness, stars were observed and last tests made, 
and eclipse morning dawned, dry and hot, with a light breeze, but 
that still from the south. At the Consulate, in dark room, work- 
shop, and courtyard, all was activity, with terrace and balcony 
ready for their observers. A disk on the flag-pole was waiting to 
cover the bright inner corona, that the artist seated behind might 
be able to see whatever long extensions should appear; plumb-lines 
were hung to help in locating coronal rays for those who drew its 
entire circle, telescopes set for larger and more detailed drawings, 
lines painted on the white “ rain-catch ” to assist shadow-band ob- 
servers in deciding the direction of these elusive appearances, and 

still the south wind blew. 
By eleven o’clock the 





delicate halo of ethereal 
light has been detected 
during its few moments 
of visibility at any given 
locality, nor even be- 
tween the observable be- 
ginning and the end of 
the track, separated by 
more than two hours 
of actual time. 

How rapidly, then, do 
alterations in the corona 
take place which, from 
one eclipse to another, 
modify its whole appear- 


ance—once a_ smooth 
circle, again a_ broken 


and irregular ring; some- 
times showing long. and 
immensely extended 
streamers, at the next 
occasion a quiet petal-like 
development, without 
emphasis in any direc- 
tion? No one has yet 
discovered. 

A connection between 








slight south wind had 
fallen flat. Flags were 
stirless. Presently a 
faint breath came from 
the north. Feebly, hesi- 
tatingly, they fluttered 
—away from the sea. 
Then more strongly. By 
noon each stood straight 
off from its mast, point- 
ing proudly toward the 
land. A thousand 
sparkling ripples tossed 
a dark-blue sea. White- 
caps sported. Gibleh 
was conquered. 

In less than another 
hour the rising sand 
settled back into _ its 
desert hills and ridges, 
once more the splendid 
air was free of stain, 
horizons retreated clean 
eut, afternoon came on. 

Gradually all  sur- 
rounding roofs filled. A 
few wise people had pro- 
vided tentlike shelters 








sun-spot epochs and 

coronal streamers has 

been found. Sometimes, Photograph of the Corona of the Sun taken in Tripoli during the Total 
as we know, rapid Eclipse of August 80, 1905 
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from the blinding glare 
and heat, and all seemed 
to have acquired smoked 



















































































glass. Five years before an 
entire city watched us at 
eclipse-time, apparently ob- 
livious of anything happen- 
ing in the sky, but quite 
certain that any anticipated 
spectacle would take place 
on the Consulate terrace. 
They knew better this time; 
Arabs, Fezzani, Bedouins— 
all colors and conditions 
were gazing intently sky- 
ward. 

Promptly at 1.23 first 
contact was announced. Al- 
ready out of the shining 
disk a tiny section was 
sharply cut. Rapidly it en- 
larged. A_ stout crescent 
was sending down unabated 
heat and brilliancy. Ob- 
servations of natives and 
animals about the streets 
on both occasions were 
made by Mr. Reed, and 
showed, especially in 1905, 
that news of the eclipse 
was very general. In the 
open souk, or market, groups 
of men were sitting beside 
their camels in grave and 
serious, somewhat doubtful, 
expectation as the partial 
eclipse proceeded. At the 
open-air cafés men would 
speak quietly of its prog- 
ress, their companions an- 
swering, “May God _ be 
gracious,” when all lapsed 
into silence and a certain 
awe. 

Minarets began to be 
crowded. White-draped fig- 
ures thronged on every emi- 
nence. Much more than 
half the disk was covered 
before the slightest change 
in light or temperature 
could be detected. Then, 


suddenly, one found it comfortable to gaze abroad upon the 
the same deathly trance always 
seizing the world in its grasp during total eclipses seemed 


curiously dulling landscape; 
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One of the Minarets in Tripoli Photographed by Coronal Light 


knowledge even before totality. 


struggling to emerge it seemed 





hovering in air, ready to 
descend. 

As from second to second 
daylight grew more and 
more lifeless, a muezzin 
emerged upon the nearest 
minaret, and fitfully, but 
with unusual resonance, 
gave insistent call to 
prayer. Darkness increas- 
ing, he left no intermission, 
and continuously for fif- 
teen minutes a weird, minor 
exhortation flowed over a 
silent city. Sky and sea 
lost color—blue seemed 
merely to have been ab- 
sorbed, leaving palely name- 
less tints. Enthusiasm van- 
ished. Everything waited, 
expectant. 

Ten minutes before the 
narrowing crescent van- 
ished, strangely wavering 
lines of light and shade 
flitted across the white 
roofs, parallel to the direc- 
tion of the wind, but mov- 
ing rap-dly at right angles 
to it. Five distinct times 
their intensity rose and 
fell. In waves of progress 
these narrow shadow-bands 
travelled, and the specially 
detailed observers made 
careful note of each circum- 
stance. 

A mere thread, the sun- 
light crescent now. Break- 
ing up for a second into 
globules of brightness, the 
last ray of real sunshine 
flashed away, but not for 
less than twenty seconds 
the corona had already be- 
gun to gleam tentatively 
forth, nearly around the 
dark moon to the failing 
spot of light. Actually 


to get into sight and man’s 
Freighted with some new mes- 
sage from the sun, mysterious, ever invisible save at these potent 

















Interior of the Dark Room, showing the endless Chain of Plates for Photographing the Eclipse at frequent Intervals 
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Swiftly the crescent grew, 





yet flying moments, gladly 
would it tell the cosmic secret, 
could we but interpret. 

As the pale, round, yet 
many-pointed halo grew softly 
to its full perfection of beauty 
in the limpid African firma- 
ment, one irresistible burst of 
applause, instantly hushed, 
rolled over the city and out to 
the silent desert like a single 
surge of astonished joy; then 
the utter stillness of awe, ex- 
cept for the uninterrupted call 
to prayer, while the celestial 
flower hung above dome and 
minaret, its petals white with 
the vivid fire of sons, the 
struggle of unimaginable con- 
flagrations, its centre’ the 
black moon-ball held by mighty 
force to show for one brief in- 
stant its pregnant blossoming. 

Where natives were gathered 
in numbers about markets and 
plazas the moment of totality 
produced an immense impres- 
sion. Nearly all stood up, 
while ejaculation and prayer 
arose from hundreds, even 
thousands, of voices. Many 
spread their hands to heaven, 
toward the sun, saying, ‘* God 
is great,” “What God willed 
came to pass,” “ May God be 
gracious to His servants,” 
while calls to prayer arose 
from every minaret. 

Considerable detail of inter- 
woven filaments was evident, 
as my hurrying pencil drew, 
while I looked and drew again, 
and took one moment to glance 
off at the far Yarhuna moun- 








the muezzin lapsed into si- 
lence, crowds began to move 
about in streets and on ter- 
race as if a spell had been 
raised to release them, common 
daylight returned. 

And perfectly apparatus had 
worked, long days and nights 
of sleepless devotion were re- 
warded, the corona was caught 
tor all time. Next day de- 
velopment began in earnest. 
From the small instrument 
dozens of fine negatives ex- 
hibit a wealth of detail in the 
intricate mazes of this complex 
corona. 

Quite evenly developed all 
around, it was Sir George Airy 
who first described this type of 
full sun-spot corona in 1851, 
likening it to the compass- 
rose. There were startlingly 
long extensions, but all of 
nearly the same length, and as- 
tronomers guessed that the 
corona had to do not with the 
sun, but with the moon. Al- 
ready the next eclipse, in 1860, 
began to prove that they must 
guess again; and by 1889 not 
only was it certain that the 
moon had nothing whatever to 
do with the shape of the 
corona, but that this filmy 
radiance seemed to have a fig- 
ure even more _ pronounced 
when sun-spots were fewest 
than when they were most 
abundant. Professor Langley 
in 1878 had first discovered 
these vast extensions from the 
sun’s equator, and an old 
sketch of 1867 seemed to point 








tains, newly sprung into al- 


yellow of their background, at 

Venus emerging as if newly 

created from sky, not sea, 

depths; at the silent, gazing crowds, the waiting world. Inex- 
erably the old bell in charge of Mr. Jannopoulos, of the Crete, 
struck its fifteen-second warnings. For three minutes and four 
seconds totality lasted; then a ray of startling sunshine struck 
the city, which turned white again, the sea blue.. But still the 
fair corona gleamed, fading reluctantly into returning brilliance, 
while still hastening pencils, insistent cameras, eager telescopes, 
followed its disappearing beauty. And below in the dark room 
plate-chains accumulated records for development. 


in the same direction. The 


most. transparent relief and er . 32 I 

. ; Tr 7} - — 2 ost . 
prominence; against the warm sateen ee cea auras -eige «ai a ened eclipse of 1889 rendered these 
ee eee ee oscillations almost sure, and 


the photographs of 1900 made 
, the coincidence certain. 

So, too, the splendid coronas of 1882, 1883, and 1893, at the 
maximum of sun-spots, now receive the necessary verification 
from the newest eclipse of 1905, and the law of fluctuation of the 
corona is fully established for epochs of abundant spots as firmly 
as for those when spots are not seen at all. Especially were all 
precautions taken at this eclipse to see the faintest outlying 
streamers—and none were detected, though searched for in the 
purest of air. But why this mysterious expansion of the corona 
at one season of the sun’s activity and its drawing in at 
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Group of Eclipse Observers and Assistants on the Roof of the British Consulate at Tripoli - 
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another, with a consequent ample development of short filaments 
all around, many of them straight and spinelike, and not at all 
radial to the sun? 

Significant questions these, which it will take many a com- 
pletely observed eclipse to answer, a word at a time. Even yet all 
scientific aspects of the new material garnered in August have 
not been fully discussed or digested. But it was a noble eclipse, 
giving freely of its riches to waiting astronomers under varied 
skies. 

Eclipses only rarely bring discoveries of a sensational: nature. 
Exceptions may be made in remembrance of 1868, when Janssen 
and Lockyer found, independently, that the blood-red protuber- 
ances heretofore seen only during the moments of totality could 
be followed by a properly adjusted spectroscope after the eclipse 
was over, manifestly a 
revelation in research 
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had perhaps most misfortune, while the English and Americans 
in Tripoli and Egypt, toward the sunset regions of totality, were 
most favored. Tunisia and Algeria were next in importance, in 
point of clear skies, and Spain was intermediate in character, 
some of its- stations being hampered by cloud, while others escaped 
disaster. First the lunar tables and concerns of the navigator were 
not lost sight of, and the contacts of the edges, or limbs of sun 
and moon, were carefully noted. Only a half century ago this 
simple observation was thought to be all that was worth re- 
vealing. And it is as well worthy of attention to-day as ever, only 
its relative value seems reduced because of other things crowding 
to the front. 

Among these are many by-ways of eclipse investigation only re 
motely related to things astronomical—minute attention to varia- 
tions in electric condi- 
tions of the air; fluctua- 
tions in the magnetic 





upon these impressive 
flames. Still, it ‘has 
been shown that they ex- 
hibit marked differences 
when viewed at totality 
and in full sunlight, so 
that their study is still 
a part of complete 
eclipse programmes. 
Other marked results of 
these pregnant but fleet- 
ing moments have been 
Professor Young’s dis- 
covery in 1869 of a ma- 
terial termed coronium ; 
of the same astronomer’s 
discovery of the “re- 
versing layer” in 1870; 
of enormously extended 
coronal streamers’ in 
1878 by Professor Lang- 
ley, and of the supposed 
finding of Vulcan at the 
same eclipse; the comet 
in 1882, and Professor 
Deslandro’s announce- 
ment in 1893 that the 
corona rotates with the 
sun—all these were in a 
way spectacular dis- 
coveries, made possible 
by the happening of 
eclipses. But, generally, 
expeditions return, 
bringing but a_ little 
more light on some 
large solar problem, the 
whole to be solved only 
after repeated attacks 
through many eagerly 
seized moments of 
eclipse. 

To a truly scientific 
mind even a fraction of 
actual fact learned is to 
be held, debated, cher- 
ished; and if number- 
less expeditions should 
be required to complete 
the whole, astronomers 
would still feel well re- 
paid. For what is so 
valuable, after all, as 
truth? And truth lies 
largely in fact, often 
painfully dug out by 
years of toil and devo- 
tion. The astronomer 
deals in cycles, and 
rarely expresses his peri- 
ods in terms of years. 
As the practically in- 











currents of the earth, 
caused by the immediate 
interposition of the 
moon between us and 
the sun; a close watch 
upon the barometer and 
thermometer, to _ see 
what changes the tem- 
porary withdrawal of 
the sun’s heat may have, 
especially on changes in 
the wind. All these 
were fully cared for at 
our Tripoli station. 
This veering of the 
wind, too, is related to 
another curious phenom- 
enon that absorbs 
much time of the mod- 
ern eclipse observer, and 
still more of the meteor- 
ologist who correlates 
the observations — the 
oddly irresponsible sha- 
dow-bands already de- 
scribed. Mr. Lawrence 
Kotch, Director of the 
Blue Hill Observatory, 
is making an exhaustive 
study of these elusive 
phenomena from data 
furnished by our Tripoli 
observations as well as 
from those obtained at 
other stations. We again 
attempted to photograph 
this singular appearance, 
but without success. 
Quite different, how- 
ever, was our fortune 
with photographing the 
dainty and _ beautiful 
crescents of the partial 
eclipse, as projected on 
the interior wall of the 
Consulate court through 
the foliage-interstices of 
the ancient tree rising 
in its midst. Here we 
had the advantage of 
practice beforehand on 
the days preceding the 
eclipse; and the oppor- 
tunity of testing a lens 
of new and improved de- 
sign, in the hands of 
our very efficient expedi- 
tion photographer, M. 
Nunes-Vais, used in con- 
nection with specially 
manufactured plates of 








conceivable distance of 
the sun from earth is the 
foot-rule for one part of 
the universe, so the 
measure of astronomic 
time is groups of cen- 
turies—persistent patience the astronomer’s first characteristic. 
So specialized has eclipse research of the present day become that 
no single party any longer attempts investigation in all lines. 
While all are not of equal significance, the instruments requisite 
for some forms of inquiry are especially bulky and difficult to 
carry to remote quarters of the globe. 

Usually, however, if the eclipse path is in considerable part ac- 
cessible, no department of research will fail of competent repre- 
sentation by some one or two or three of the companies that swarm 
the narrow belt from all the leading nations. ; 

This last eclipse was no exception. Americans there always are, 
and English and French. But in August, Canada and Spain, Ger- 
many and Italy, even Russia, sent their astronomers. All the older 
methods of research, and some novel ones were attempted. Few 
eclipses have been more carefully watched or more successfully. 
The Canadians, at the morning end of the track in Labrador, 


Instruments projecting from the Dark Room on the Roof of the British Con- 
sulate for Observing and Phoiographically Recording the Eclipse 


extra-sensitiveness. Ear- 
lier failures to get these 
crescents photographic- 
ally has probably been 
due to overlooking the 
exceedingly weakened 
actinic effect of the light near the sun’s limb, caused by absorption 
of the violet rays in the sun’s own atmosphere. 

Of the strictly astronomical results of the eclipse, first in popular 
interest would be those relating. to the search by photography for 
a suspected planet within the orbit of Mercury—a veritable Vulcan, 
that is. For this we had two specially constructed lenses, three 
inches in diameter, but with huge cameras twelve feet long. The 
action of these lenses is such that, even with very long exposures, 
the background of sky is not harmfully fogged on the plate until 
very faint’ stars have also impressed themselves upon it. Abun- 
dance of such stars we find.on the plates, but no suspected planet; 
so the negative evidence of. the 1905 eclipse is added to that of its 
predecessors, and the existence of such a planet is coming to be 
highly improbable. Few future expeditions are likely to search for it. 

Coming to the corona itself, most significant of all the revelations 

(Continued on page 137.) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECED- 
ING CHAPTERS 


The opening scenes in- 
troduce the reader to Her- 
bert Buchanan, a man of 
selfish and repellent na- 
ture, and his beautiful 
wife Beatrix, who has 
been forced into a mis- 
taken marriage with him 
because of his money. Bea- 
trix has had, previous to 
her marriage, a love-affair 
with a _ young explorer, 
Harry Faring. Her _hus- 
band, realizing that she is 
unhappy with him, and 
actuated by a malicious 
impulse, insists upon her 
inviting Faring to join a 
a, at their coun- 
try-place, Buchanan Lodge. 
Faring arrives before din- 
ner, and, during a brief moment together, he and Beatrix discover 
that in spite of her marriage they are still as deeply in love with 
each other as they were before. At dinner that night Buchanan, in 
the presence of his guests, insultingly refers to the former attachment 
between his wife and Faring. Shortly after, it becomes apparent to 
Faring that his presence in the house is ill-advised, and he determines 
toe leave on the following day. Late in the evening Buchanan retires 
to his study to read. While he is there the room is entered by a burg- 
lar, whom Buchanan succeeds in covering with his revolver, compell- 
ing him to disarm. Buchanan recognizes him as an intruder who had 
previously been warned from the premises. .They engage in conversa- 
tion, and Buchanan confides to his unbidden guest the fact that he is 
weary of the life he leads. The burglar suggests that Buchanan throw 
in his lot with him, conceal his rage! and become a wanderer. Bu- 
chanan, in desperate dissatisfaction with the conditions of his exist- 
ence, sudden!y decides to adopt the suggestion. Taking care to leave 
behind him no clues to his whereabouts, he sets out with his midnight 
visitor upon his career as a vagabond. They have not gone far in 
their wanderings when the stranger seizes a favorable opportunity 
to stah Buchanan in the back for the sake of a large sum of money 
which he knows him to be carrying. Buchanan’s body plunges over 
the brink of an abandoned stone quarry and is lost to sight. 


CHAPTER V 
THE NEXT DAY 


T seems that it was, quite naturally, his valet who first dis- 
covered Buchanan’s absence. This man, a faithful fellow 
who had been in his service for some years, went to bed, 
after his custom, about one o’clock on that fateful night. 
Prior to doing so he made everything ready in his master’s 

sleeping-room, and left lights there. He did not wait up, because 
Buchanan often sat very late in his strange museum and wished 
no assistance when he came up-stairs. 

It seems that about eight the next morning the man went to 
his master’s room to prepare the bath and lay out clothes. Much 
to his surprise, he found the door ajar as he had left it, the lights 
still going, and the bed untouched. He said afterwards that at 
this time he felt no alarm, because he thought that the master 
had fallen asleep over his reading below, and had slept through 
the night in his chair. Alarm came when the man, descending and 
cautiously penetrating that forbidden chamber, found it empty— 
lights going there too. Both rooms were on that side of the house 
opposite to the long drive and the gates, and that is why the 
place had heen quite dark to Buchanan as he stood by the wall 
at two in the morning and looked tack for that last time. Then, 
the man said, fear quaked in him—unreasoning fear, for his mas- 
ter might well have been in some other part of the house. He 
said that that great shadowy room, with its ancient gods and its 
contorted monsters and its gloomy corners, seemed suddenly full 
of a strange horror—something chill and deathly. He could not 
say why, but when he left the place he ran, and the back of his 
head felt cold. 

Inside the house, in the hall, he came upon Mr. Powers. Mr. 
Powers was wending a ponderous way up to his mistress’s sit- 
ting-room to submit the luncheon and dinner menus and take his 
orders for the day. To him the valet, shaking still and short of 
breath, told his tale. 

“ You’re an ass!” said Mr. Powers, with scorn. “The mawster 
"as slep’ in ’is ’eathen hedifice yonder, an’ ’as stepped hout into 
the garden for a breath of air before ’e ’as ’is tub. You’re a 
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silly ass, my man.’ 
The valet heard these 
words of wisdom 
through in patience. 

“In ’is hevenin’ 
clothes—an’ leavin’ the 
lights agoin’?” he in- 
quired when Mr. Powers 
had finished. The butler 
stared for an _ instant 
and said, “My Gawd!” 
Then he laid his papers 
down on a_ near-by 
chair. 

“Let’s ’ave a look!” 
said he. The valet be- 
gan to shiver again. 

“T’d rather not,” he 
hesitated, but Mr. Powers 
so far unbent as to curse at him, and so, tiptoeing softly—they 
knew not why—the two traversed the little narrow passageway 
and entered Buchanan’s “’eathen hedifice.” The valet, in his 
frightened haste, had touched nothing. The electric lights were 
still on, burning dim and yellow against the faint daylight which 
slanted down from the clerestory windows. 

Mr. Powers emitted a grunt which may be taken by way of 
tribute to the eerie atmosphere of the place—its shadowy weird- 
ness. He crossed to the big table in the centre. 

‘“?Ere’s where ’e sat,” said Mr. Powers—less haughty confidence 
in his tone, less, in his bearing, of that divinity which doth hedge 
a king. ‘“‘’Ere’s ’is glawss—’alf empty. An’ ’ere’s ’is pipe—alf 
smoked out. So far so good! Now what?” Mr. Powers’s eagle 
eye roamed the shadows, but half-emptied glass and half-smoked 
pipe seemed to be all that was left of Herbert Buchanan. 

““No other remains?” demanded the butler. The other man 
winced. 

“T don’t like that word, sir,” he said, uneasily. “ It—it ’as 
hunpleasant associations, beggin’ your pardon, sir!” 

“My man—” began Mr. Powers, ponderously, but stopped be- 
tween two words and seemed to think better of it. 

“Do these ere windows hopen?” he asked. He crossed the room 
and pushed at one of them. Oddly enough, it was the very window 
out of which Buchanan and the man with the blue eyes had 
dropped some six hours before. It was a French window, open- 
ing like a double door, outwards, and fitted with a trumpery catch 
which fastened, again like a door, automatically. That gale of 
wind which had been raging during the night had blown the win- 
dow shut, and the catch had snapped into place. Nature itself 
played into the fugitive’s hand. 

An under-gardener was passing near by about his business, and 
Mr. Powers called to him. 

“°’As Mr. Buchanan been in the gardens this morning, my 
man?” he demanded. The man laughed. 

“On a wet day like this here, sir?” said he. ‘“ Gawd bless me, 
no, sir!—not as the master hardly ever does look at the gardens 
nowadays, though! He wouldn’t know if there weren’t no gar- 
dens.” 

“Send one of the grooms ’ere from the stables!” said Mr..Pow- 
a4 frowning, and presently the groom came running and touched 

is cap. 

Pi Buchanan been in the stables this morning?” asked the 
butler. 

“No, sir!” said the groom, and at something he saw in the 
other’s face began to stare. 

“ Beg pardon, sir!” he said. ‘‘ Anythink wrong, sir?” 

“That will do, my man!” said Mr. Powers, and turned away 
from the window. 

“Well?” demanded the valet, white-faced. Mr. Powers allowed 
himself an angry oath. 

“Stop your bally shivering!” he said. ‘The mawster’s gone 
for a tramp, that’s what. My Gawd! if a gentleman can’t take a 
bit of a breather before ’is breakfast—” 

“ Leavin’ the lights agoin’,” said the valet once more. “In 
’is evenin’ clothes, an’ in a drizzle of rain!” 

“Oh, you be damned!” cried Mr. Powers, rudely. 
But ten minutes later, up in his mistress’s pretty rose-and- 
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white sitting-room,’ it was with an anxious eye and an unsteady 
hand that he proffered his menus and asked the orders for the 
day. Mrs. Buchanan herself, heavy-eyed and pale, as if she had 
slept ill, took notice of nothing. She despatched the day’s busi- 
ness quickly, with some impatience, and after that was finished 
she hesitated a moment. 

“Tell Patterson to ask Mr. Buchanan if it will be convenient 
for him to come to me here presently,” she said. 

The butler drew a quick breath. 

“ Beg pardon, m’am!” said he, “I—I—” He had bent a lit- 
tle towards his mistress and lowered his voice, but at just that 
moment the housekeeper came into the room. Mr. Powers made a 
little sign with his head, and the woman, who stood in terror of 
him, slipped out again, closing the door after her. 

“Beg pardon, m’am!” said the butler once more, in cautiously 
lowered tone. “Mr. Buchanan can’t be found, m’am. The lights 
in ’is—is ’eathen ’ouse is agoing, but ’e’s not there, m’am, nor 
yet in ’is bedroom, nor yet in the stables or gardens. We ’ave 
searched the place. *E ’as gone in ’is evenin’ clothes an’ leavin’ the 
lights on.” 

Mr. Powers delivered his final sentence in a thrilling and 
dramatic whisper. Then, dramatic still—very appreciative of the 
theatrical value of the moment—he drew back a step, bracing him- 
self, as it were, and waited for the resultant outburst. 

But there was no outburst. He had expected blank incredulity, 
scorn perhaps, perhaps tears—hysterics. None was forthcoming. 
His mistress sat. perfectly still at her writing-table, her hands 
outstretched idly before her, for a rather long time. The butler 
began to wonder if she had heard him. Then, as he described it 
afterwards to the 
housekeeper, she 
turned her face 
up to him, “ slow- 
like,” not in as- 
tonishment, not 
even in surprise, 
it would seem, 
but white, very 
white, and _ still, 
uncomfortably, 
and _ hollow-eyed. 
* Deathly,” Mr. 
Powers said, 
searching for a 
word. And_ she 
said, “ Yes—yes, 
I know,” in a 
sort of whisper. 
“Now ’ow in 
Gawd’s name did 
she know? Tarsk 
you.” Thus the 
bewildered Pow- 
ers. 

And after an- 
other rather long 
time, during 
whick she had 
stared fixedly 
across the room, 
she said, 

“ Send Horton!” 
Horton was_ her 
maid. 

Mr. Powers tip- 
toed out of the 
room, his pendu- 
lous cheeks puff- 
ed, his eyes pro- 
truding. These 
mysteries were 
beyond him. En- 
tered, at his beck, 
the excellent Hor- 
ton, inwardly 
aboil with curi- 
osity, outwardly 
calm as blue 
skies. 

“Mrs.  Crow- 
ley!” said the 
woman by _ the 
table, not looking 
up. “ Ask her if 
she will be good 
enough to come 
to me here—at 
once!” The maid 
went on her er- 
rand, and Mrs. 
Buchanan sat by 
the table, still, 
her hands idle be- 
fore her—* death- 
ly,” as Mr. Pow- 
ers had it. 

Old Arabella, 
blinking, in a 
dressing - wn, 
haled hg 
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Mr. Powers delivered his final sentence in a thrilling and dramatic whisper 





bed and from the very midst of that last delicious hour of morning 
sleep, bustled in, cackling, after her fashion, resentment at this 
outrage upon her well-being, affection, curiosity, all in one in- 
consequent and uninterrupted stream. Beatrix lifted her arms 
from the table in a strange outward gesture. Her great eyes 
burned from that white face, which was no longer still, and at 
the sight old Mrs. Crowley’s chatter ceased with an audible 


click. 

“Oh, dear child!” she cried. ‘“‘ What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

“ He’s—gone!” said Beatrix Buchanan. “ Herbert’s gone 
and he won’t come back.” Mrs. Crowley dropped into a chair, 
staring. It was some little time before words came to her. 

“Dead?” she said, finally, in a whisper. But the other woman 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I—think not. Just gone—disappeared dur- 
ing the night. They can find no trace of him. He went in his 
evening clothes, leaving the lights on. His bed wasn’t touched. 
But, oh, Aunt Arabella, I knew it before they told me! I knew it 
all!” She hid her face, sobbing. “I had a terrible dream,” she 
said, “a hideous dream! I had it over and over again. I saw 
Herbert standing beside the big mosaic table down in his study. 
He was just starting away—I don’t know how I knew that—but 
he looked at me with a—sneering grin, a nasty, sneering, malicious 
grin, and he said: ‘I’m done with you and with all of them. Let 
them think what they like and do what they like. I’m done with 
them!’ He said, ‘ For once I shall be of interest to my friends— 
for the first time.’ Then he laughed, and went away laughing. 
That’s what I dreamed—over and over again, and when I waked 
this morning I knew it was true. I knew he had gone before Pow- 
ers told me. Oh, 
Aunt = Arabella, 
what shall I do?” 

Another woman 
than Mrs. Crow- 
ley—one who had 
seen less and had 
suffered less, and, 
in consequence, 
believed less 
—would have 
laughed all this 
to scorn. She 
would have said: 
“My dear child, 
you have had a 
bad night. Your 
nerves are all 
wrong. This is 
hysteria. Your 
husband has gone 
out for a stroll, 
or, at the most, 
he has left the 
house in a fit of 
temper, and will 
turn up, rather 
ashamed of him- 
self, later in the 
day.” But old 
Arabella sat  si- 
lent. There be very 
strange things 
abroad, and she 
knew it. They had 
touched her life 
before. So she 
sat silent, and 
allowed Beatrix 
Buchanan to weep 
for a little un- 
checked. It was 
the best thing she 
could have done. 
But after a time, 
when the younger 
woman’s fit of 
weakness had 
somewhat passed, 
she said: 

** Dearest, I 
shall not waste 
time with  ex- 
claiming and pro- 
testing and such. 
I shall not try to 
soothe you. It 
seems not to be a 
time for that. 
Something 
strange has hap 
pened, evident'y, 
and we must, as 
calmly as we may, 
get to the bottom 
of it. I have no 
doubt that it will 
prove simpler 
than you think, 
and that every- 
thing will right 
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itself.’ To this small extent old Arabella allowed herself a gentle 
lie. In point of fact, she felt great doubt. ‘“ Now who,” said she, 
“brought you the news of Herbert’s disappearance?” 

“ Powers,” said Beatrix Buchanan. And the old woman’s sane 
practical bearing seemed to quiet her, for the fear went out of her 
eyes, slowly, and the trembling went from her hands. 

““ Send for Powers!” said Mrs. Crowley. 

They had him up, and after him the valet, and the two men told 
what they knew—little enough! Mrs. Crowley heard them through 
in silence, but at the end she drew a sigh. 

“The child’s right!” she said in her soul. And her soul stood 
aghast. “She’s right. He has gone—God knows how!—and he 
won’t come back.” She was given to premonitions, Mrs. Crowley, 
like most old women. She had an odd prophetic tendency. Some- 
times her premonitions were wrong, but not often. 

“Find out if M. Stambolof and Mr. Faring are down,” she said 
to the valet. “And if they are, ask them to come here.” 

They came at once, looking surprise and grave concern, and again 
the meagre little story was gone over. It was characteristic of 
both men that they took it with perfect calm, without outery or 
show of astonishment. Young Faring said nothing at all. Stam- 
bolof made a single half-audible exclamation and nodded his head. 
He was thinking of the tired, despondent droop of Buchanan’s 
shoulders as he had gone, alone, out of the drawing-room, on the 
night before, rebuffed by the only man he had counted upon to 
bear him company, and, it may be, sympathy, alone to his lonely 
vigil and—what? 

It was also characteristic that, after the first little silence, it 
was Faring who squared his shoulders and proceeded to take com- 
mand of the situation. Old Arabella Crowley, sitting by, nodded 
her white head, and had he been there, Colonel Eversley would 
have nodded too with satisfaction over a judgment proved sound. 
Faring was the one to lead a cause. Stambolof had been too 
long out of action. His armor was rusty and his hand had lost 
its quickness. 

Young Faring turned to where Beatrix Buchanan sat still and 
white. 

“T had been meaning to go away to-day, Beatrix,” he said, 
“up to town, but, if you don’t mind, [ think I'll stay on. I—may 
be of service.” And the woman gave him a little swift, imploring 
glance. 

“Oh yes, yes, Harry!” she said, under her breath. “ Yes, you 
must stay on. I need you. I— You mustn’t go now. You must 
help me.” 

“Right!” said he. “TI stay.” There was in his voice and in 
his manner no hint of the strain, the ill-hidden passion which had 
been there the evening before. There was something for him to do 
now, and action took possession of him, thrusting all else out of 
the way. He nodded to the butler, who was waiting just inside 
the door of the room. 

“T want to have a look down below,” he said, and, as he moved 
away, touched Stambolof’s arm, so that the elder man followed him 
out and down the stairs. 

He spoke again as they crossed the lower hall. 

“Has the man done for himself’” he asked Stambolof. “I’ve 
been thinking of last night and of what you said about his being 
near his rope’s end. Has he gone beyond and done for himself?” 

“ Very much stranger things have happened,” said the Russian. 
“ Yes, if you ask me, I think he has. Of course one’s first thoughts 
must be that he has simply gone off in a rage and will come back 
during the day or during the week, but—I’ve an odd feeling that 
he won’t. He was in a bad way, nervously, last night. Eh, poor 
old Buchanan! He was none too happy.” 

They reached the narrow passage which led to the outbuilding. 
Mr. Powers was ahead, opening doors. 

“Have you also thought,” said Stambolof, gently, “how sin- 
gularly fortunate it would be for every one concerned if it should 
turn out to be true—that the man has done for himself?” 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” cried young Faring, and began to trem- 
ble. “For God’s sake, don’t talk about that! I don’t want to 
think of it. Man, I mustn’t think of it!” 


So began that long and wholly futile search for Herbert Bu- 
chanan, dead or alive. Young Faring led it, and he never tired. 
No man could have done more. The staff of the household he set 
to work a-searching. The police of the neighboring town, pledged 
to secrecy, scoured the neighborhood. Picked men of a certain 
very famous detective agency came from far away to help. No 
stone was left unturned, no slightest clue neglected. At last, 
after a week of keen effort, when no trace of the missing man could 
be found, the case was publicly turned over to the police, and 
it was then that, over your morning coffee, the Buchanan mys- 
tery fronted you in big black letters, with a bad portrait of Bu- 
chanan, and, beside it, one of an obscure theatrical lady—this pur- 
porting to represent the anxious wife. 

Of course early in the investigation the question of the man 
with the scarred face arose, and for a long time Faring’s efforts 
were almost wholly devoted to tracing this person’s movements. 
But, after all, there seemed no good reason for believing that he 
had had anything to do with Buchanan’s vanishing. After all, 
a tramp, a vagabond, even a possible malefactor, cannot pick up 
another human being, and, with his burden, disappear from the 
earth. Beyond that what motive could the man have had? The 
gardeners who on that fateful evening had been set on watch tes- 
tified to have seen the wanderer loitering along the highroad out- 
side the gates. They said that they had warned him away, and 
he had gone, apparently without malice or resentment, stealing 
a lift upon the tail of a farmer’s wagon bound for the nearest 
town. In explanation of his presence near the gates he had told 
the gardeners that on the day before the master had given him a 
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five-dollar bill. This, he said, was somewhat unique in his ex- 
perience, so unique that he had wondered if the phenomenon might 
not, upon request, repeat itselfi—the lightning strike twice in the 
same spot. 

Could the nfan have returned during the night and effected an 
entrance into Buchanan’s outhouse? The gardeners as one man 
said, “ Perish the thought!” It was quite impossible. The place 
had been guarded as if it were a military camp well into the morn- 
ing. Exit then, as a player in the tragedy, the man with the 
sear. . 

Remained what? It would seem nothing. Never was a disap- 
pearance so puzzling, so absolute. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TWO WAYS OF LOVING 


Tuus days passed—weeks—a month dragged by, and the Bu- 
chanan mystery remained unsolved. You who knew of it only 
through the daily press had long ago tired and forgotten. A score 
of equally exciting sensations had thrilled your jaded ears since— 
and had been forgotten, too; but the little faithful circle which 
clung about Buchanan’s wife—because it loved her—remembered 
still, only its last resources seemed to be exhausted, its last bolts 
shot. 

The Eversleys had, of course, gone some time before this. Their 
many engagements had called them, and they had departed, breath- 
ing—good souls!—sympathy and sorrow; but old Arabella Crowley 
remained; Stambolof, the man of sorrows, remained, and little 
Alianor Trevor and Harry. Faring. 

Faring and Beatrix Buchanan sat, one morning at the end of 
that month, in a certain open pavilion, a Japanese summer-house 
which perched upon a knoll beyond the gardens, looking seaward 
over a slope of moor to the broken cliffs where the tide sucked 
and plashed and made its eternal moan. And they talked of what 
had been done during the past weeks, and—rather hopelessly— 
of what still must be done towards finding the man who was lost. 

. “And so, Harry,” said Mrs, Buchanan, “so here we are—at a 
whole month’s end, after all the work that has been done, all 
the skill that has been expended, not one step the nearer to our 
goal. We know no more than we knew on that first dreadful 
morning. I suppose—if one could quite put aside one’s personal 
feeling, if one could look at it all quite from the outside, as a— 
a case, a mystery, one would call it almost unparalleled. I sup- 
pose there have been very few mysteries so baffling.” 

“Oh,” said young Faring, a bit doubtfully—* oh, hardly that, 
I should think. People disappear very often, really. Only, one 
seldom has any immediate interest in the case, and so one for- 
gets. Oh no, disappearances—complete ones—are not so rare, after 
all.”?, He looked curiously at the woman’s face as she sat staring 
before her out to sea, for he was a bit surprised at her speech. 
It sounded to him almost callous, almost unfeeling. And as if 
she read his thought she turned her eyes at once, and a bit of 
color came into her white cheeks. 

“ T—I expect that sounded almost hard, didn’t it, Harry?” she 
said. ‘“ Well, somehow, all this horror has managed to make me 
hard—rather. It’s as if I had been through all the feeling that 
one is capable of and had come into a sort of torpor. Now and 
then—just as a moment ago—TI find myself thinking of what has 
happened in the most oddly impersonal fashion. Yes, it has 
dulled me a little.” She looked away again for a little space, 
and when she spoke kept her face averted, as if she wished not to 
meet the man’s eyes. 

“There’s no use in pretending, I suppose,” she said. “ Not to 
you, anyhow, Harry. I—didn’t love him, you know. TI almost 
hated him. And now I should be a hypocrite to pretend that in 
losing him IT have lost something that was dear to me. Harry!” 
She faced him, and her eyes burned with a strange, sudden fierce- 
ness. “ Harry, he went away of his own accord. Wherever he 
went—whatever has happened to him since. he went deliberately. 
T’m as certain of that as that I’m alive and talking to you here. 
T feel it all through and through me. I’m as sure as if I had seen 
him. Indeed, I did see him in that awful dream. It came again 
and again and again all through that night, and I believe piously 
that God sent it to me to let me know—to make me sure, as I 
am sure; so that I should suffer less afterwards, as I do suffer 
less now—less, I mean, than as if I thought Herbert had been— 
had been—had had something terrible happen to him, had been 
taken away against his will. He went of his own volition, Harry, 
as a last stroke of malice. It was the cruelest thing he could 
do, and so he did it. Ch, I knew him better than you did—better 
than any one. He has been nothing but malice for a long time— 
malice personified!” 

“Betty! Betty!” cried young Faring, and laid a hand on her 
arm. “Don’t!” he said. “ You—hurt! I don’t like to think of 
you thinking things like that, even if they’re true. It’s—too much 
like reviling a dead man. You know, Betty, he—Buchanan may 
be—dead, you know.” 

The woman gave a quick sob. 

“T know,” she said, after a little. ‘“ Don’t—don’t say any 
more, Harry. You—shame me!” She lcoked up into his eyes, 
and, because her own eyes were wet and very full of pain and 
suffering and—much else, Faring looked quickly away. He had 
unusual powers of self-restraint, but he needed them all. 

“Youre a better man than I am, Harry,” said she, and gave 
a little forlorn laugh at her words. “ You’re fairer and juster 
and infinitely more generous. That’s because you’re a man. 
I expect. Women aren’t fair—or generous, either. And beyond 
that I fancy I’m not a very good woman even as women go. Oh, 
I mean it!” as Faring gave an exclamation of protest. “I’m not 
a bit strong and—and steadfast and enduring like some women I 
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know. I’m rebel- 
lious, _ horribly, 
and I resent 
things. I resent 
them unti! I’d do 
almost anything 
to end my suffer- 
ing. No, I’m not 
very good, but I 
haven’t been very 
happy, either. 
You can’t blame 
a woman for feel- 
ing bitter and re- 
sentful—for feel- 
ing that she’s 
been cheated out 
of her life, when 
she has had to en- 
dure what I’ve en- 
dured. Oh!” she 
cried, almost in 
anger, “a man’s 
such a god! such 
a passionless 
judge! And 
you’re such a 
man, Harry! sit- 
ting there with 
your lips’ shut 
tight and your 
brows down over 
your eyes! You’re 
disapproving of 
me altogether, 
aren’t you? 
Yow’re thinking 
that I’m nothing 
but a bundle of 
nerves and weak- 
ness and_ spite. 
Maybe I am. If 
so I can’t help it. 
I’m a_ woman, 
you see, and—lI 
wanted so. to be 
happy! Harry, 
I want my hap- 
piness! They 
took it from me 
long ago and 
said, ‘ You must- 
n’t have it any 
more!’ and now 
it’s farther and 
farther away 
from me_ than 
ever, but I want 
it. I want to be 
happy!” 

“IT would to 
God, Betty,” said 
the man who 
loved her—teeth 
set together, 
hands clenched, 
eyes turned 
steadfastly away 
—‘I would to 
God you might 
have it. I would 
give all my life and any small hope I may have of a life to come 
if only I might bring your happiness back to you, for it seems to 
me the thing most worth doing of all the things there are.” 

Mrs. Buchanan wept for a moment with her hands over her 
face, but the man did not stir or turn towards her. He was a 
strong man. 

“TI want to be happy!” she said again, after a little time, but 
the anger, the strength of feeling, was gone from her voice, leaving 
it very hopeless and weak. “ And now,” she said, “I never shall 
be. I never can be by any possibility. I’m chained, and the other 
end of the chain is lost somewhere in the dark. I can never be—” 
She raised her head suddenly, and a change came over her face, 
an. odd, startled look. 

“ Unless—” she said, in a whisper, and stopped. She turned a 
swift glance upon the man beside her, but he was looking away. 

“ Unless—” she said again, and got no further, but sat wide-eyed, 
staring, clasping and unclasping her hands before her in her lap. 

“ Harry,” she said, presently, very low, “ when a man—is lost, 
disappears, leaving no trace behind him, when he doesn’t come 
back and nothing can be learned of whether he is alive or dead, 
what eventually happens?—legally, I mean. What becomes of 
his—property and such? -Oh, don’t misunderstand me! I’m not 
so low as that. I have plenty of money of my own. Still—I must 
kriow about such things. Surely when time goes on and the man 
doesn’t return the law must finally presume him—dead. Surely 
there must be some period set for that—a, year—two years?” 

Young Faring looked at her and met her eager eyes, saw the 
flush of sudden excitement in her cheeks. ‘‘ Then,” she cried, not 
waiting for him to speak—‘‘then I should be—free! Don’t you 
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“The law’s not very kind. 
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see? Don’t you 
understand ? I 
should be free! 
A year or two to 
wait. Oh, do you 
think I’m _ hard, 
heartless? 

don’t care. [’m 
half mad. To be 
free, Harry! A 
little year or two 
to wait and then 


freedom! You 
don’t know what 
that word 


means.” She be- 
gan to laugh 
hysterically, but 
at the look in 
Faring’s eyes the 
Inugh broke and 
died. “ What— 
is it?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, Betty,” 
said he, “the 
law’s not very 
kind. It takes 
no heed of tears.” 

“How long?” 
said Beatrix Bu- 
chanan. 

“ Five years, 
Betty!” said he, 
and she gave a 
little low ery un- 
der her breath. 

sia: isn’t— 
true!” she said, 
staring at him. 
“It can’t be 
true! Five 
years? That’s 
monstrous, unbe- 
lievable! No law 
could be so cruel. 
Five years? I 
don’t _ believe 
you.” 

“Tm afraid 
you must, Betty,” 
said he. “The 
law says five 
years. But, after 
all, during those 
five years you are 
free in a measure. 


Granting that 
your — granting 


that he does not 
come back. You’re 
free of him, and 
that’s the real 
point. As for the 
property, that 
doesn’t matter, 
for you’ have 
plenty of means 
of your own.” 
Mrs. Buchanan 
sank back in her 
chair with a tired sigh, and she shook her head, watch- 
ing the man beside her with a certain miserable, unwilling 
admiration. He had wholly misunderstood, wholly lost the 
point of her thought, and, grudgingly, she loved him the 
better for it. As she had said in her poor little jest, he was 
a better man than she. That sudden blinding flash of hope and 
joy which had burst upon her had seemingly passed him quite 
by, even though he loved her. Watching his square face with a 
sort of dull, despairing curiosity, she wondered if it really had 
passed him quite by, or if that unassailable sense of honor, that 
angel with the flaming sword which stood at the gate of his. mind, 
had first recognized it, and then, untouched by temptation, had 
driven it away. Something which was almost like anger woke 
in her that she should be so frail, so torn with grief and bitterness 
and love, and he so coolly, unshakenly sure of himself, so un- 
touched by the storm which swayed her. Womanlike, she had a 
mad impulse to break him down, to drag him to the torment when 
she writhed, to make him like herself; but even as she thought of 
this she knew that once broken, once shorn of his strength, she must 
despise him, and her last prop be gone. It was his great strength 
that she loved, though she beat angry hands against its bulwarks. 
She called him bitter things as she sat there watching. She said 
that he was cold, she said that he was a prig, but she knew that 
those were lies, for young Faring was as far from a prig as any 
man can well be, and he loved her more than most men ever love 
anything—probably far more than she had, up to this time, loved 
him or any one. It might well be summed up, she said to herself, 
in this manner: If Faring should turn suddenly and beg her to go 
(Continued on page 131.) 
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A Scene from “The Clansman,” at the Liberty Theatre 
“The Clansman,” a four-act play by the Rev. Thomas Dizon, Jr., was produced at the Liberty Theatre on January 8. The scene 
of the play is laid in the South during the Reconstruction period following the close of the war, at the time when it was thought 
desirable to hold the negroes in check by the formation of the Ku-Kluaz-Klan organizations. The romantic element is supplied 
by the struggle of the young daughter of a Northerner between her duty toward her father and her love for a Southerner of con- 


flicting views 








James J. Corbett in a Scene from “Cashel Byron’s Profession” 
Mr. James J. Corbett is appearing at Daly’s Theatre in a dramatization by Stanislaus Stange of George Bernard Shaw’s novel, 


“Cashel Byron’s Profession.” Mr. Corbett takes the part of “ Cashel Byron,” a successful prize-fighter, with whom an attrac- 
tive heiress falls in love. He has a rival in the well-born “ Lucian Webber,” who is in love with “Lydia Carew” (Miss Margaret 
Wycherly). The piece ends happily, Mr Byron, the prize-fighter, finally winning the lady’s hand 
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“PARSIFAL” 


again an active factor in 
répertoire of the 

Metropolitan Opera House, 

for the second time since 
its eventful introduction to America 
in the season of 1903-4. 
Metropolitan have been of 
The conditions at- phony Society. 
first performances here 
impossible to form any just 
regarding its possibilities of 
intrinsic appeal to the opera-going 


at the 
singular 
tending 
made it 
estimate 
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“Parsifal” is would wish to see altered, and the im- 
pressive tableau which ends the work. 


AGAIN 


That the new and the unfamiliar in 
music make a definite appeal to New 
York audiences seems to be proven by 
Its fortunes the continued good fortune which has 
fallen to the lot of the Russian Sym- 
Modest Altschuler, at the 
society’s last concert a programme 
but two exceptions, 


composed, with 
of music wholly unfamiliar to New 














Mr. 


public of New York. Those were gala York; yet a large audience attended, 


occasions, and the Metropolitan found itself harboring, for a time, 
a popular sensation of the first magnitude. Du he nex 
season the work occupied, naturally, a less artificial position in 
the répertoire; and this year there is abundant evidence to show 
that the music drama has attained to a normal level in the 
activities of the house. It is possible now for the public to re- 
gard it without hysteria; it is not likely that we shall hear in 
future any of the intemperate denunciation or the equally in- 
temperate enthusiasm that marked its early appearances upon the 
Metropolitan stage. The average music-lover may now appraise 
its artistic valne from a reasonably sane and unheated standpoint, 
and there seems little doubt that its unique excellences will make 
themselves felt with increasing persuasiveness. ; 
As a production, it is the most admirable that the Metropolitan 


During the next 


and displayed responsive and eager interest. The fact was due in 
no small part, doubtless, to the inspiriting and communicative 
readings of the conductor; for Mr. Altschuler continues to impress 
himself upon those musicians and music-lovers who best know his 
work as a leader of insight and magnetism. His conducting of 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony at the society’s first concert 
of the present season is remembered as an interpretation that has 
not been surpassed here in power and intensity. Mr. Altschuler 
seems particularly fitted, by temperament and natural capacity, for 
the expression of those qualities which are dominant in the 
characteristic utterances of the contemporary Russian school of 
music-makers; for one thinks of them as being disposed toward 
the voicing of moods and emotions of elemental force and passion 
rather than toward, for example, the expression of those illusive 


affords. Mr. Conried has, on the whole, done nothing better. It and subtle imaginings that particularly influence the thought of 


would be difficult to imagine performances finer, in their essentials, 
than those that may now be witnessed at the Metropolitan. There 


are, it is true, palpable de- 
ficiencies in the scenic and 
choral features — deficiencies 
that should not be permitted to 
exist; but in other respects the 
representations are satisfying 
and delightful. Miss Fremstad 
is a superb Kundry—in the 
second act an ideal one; and 
Madame Nordica, also, is at her 
best in this part; Mr. Van 
Rooy’s Amfortas is as impress- 
ive as is everything that this 
remarkable artist attempts; 
both Mr. Burgstaller and Mr. 
Dippel make effective Parsifals, 
and Mr. Goritz as Klingsor and 
Mr. Blass as the garrulous and 
somewhat trying Gurnemanz 
are very good indeed. In Mr. 
Hertz’s conducting one still 
misses, in the passages of eleva- 
tion and solemnity, something 
of the requisite deliberation 
and repose; but elsewhere, as 
in most of the second act, he 
communicates the essential sub- 
stance of this wonderful score 
with intense conviction and po- 
tency of effect: no one that has 
heard, for example, his reading 
of the magnificent passage that 
accompanies the  changing- 
scene in the last act—one of 
the most overwhelming pages 
in all music—can doubt that 
he has listened to it pre- 
cisely as it sounded to the 


imagination of Wagner. After. 


“ Tristan,” “ Parsifal” is Mr. 
Nertz’s finest achievement. One 
should not fail, moreover, to 
praise the beauty and atmos- 
phere of many of the stage 
pictures that Mr. Conried has 
contrived for this production, 
notably that of the second act, 
scarcely a detail of which one 


the modern Frenchmen. 
orchestra at his command. 

















Lillian Nordica 


Madame Nordica has recently becn heard at the Metropolitan 
in two of her best réles, “ Isolde” and “ Leonora” 
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Mr. Altschuler is ably seconded by the 
It is a large band, including almost 


a hundred players, and _ it 
has given some highly ef- 
fective performances The mu- 
sic which is played at these 
concerts is not always of equal 
importance;,but it is scarcely 
to be expected that Russia is 
more capable than any other 
artistically creative country of 
yielding an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of the best music. That. it 
has produced in the past, and 
continues to produce, so much 
that is excellent and distin- 
guished, is, it would seem, suf- 
ficiently noteworthy. 


Mr. Felix Weingartner, con- 
sidered by some to be the most 
admirable of .those “baton 
prima donnas” who hail from 
Germany, marked .the begin- 
ning of his third visit to this 
country by his appearances at 
Carnegie Hall last week with 
the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Weingartner 
chose for his piéce de résistance 
upon this occasion Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique ”’—a 
work which he has zealously 
championed in print, and which 
he interprets with all the elo- 
quence and completeness of in- 
sight of which he is capable. 
Yet it is not within the power 
even of such a master as Mr. 
Weingartner to persuade one of 
the alleged excellence of this 
score. For many the work 
seems more barren, more futile 
and bombastic, with every hear- 
ing. If (as has before been 
observed in this place) it were 
a living organism, instead of a 
vast and empty husk, Mr. 
Weingartner’s exposition of it 
would have been irresistible. 
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O speak of the detective 

story is inevitably to 

dall up the name of 

Sherlock Holmes, which 

possibly used to mean 
more to us in the days of A 
Study in Scarlet than since 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle resurrect- 
ed his hero, but which still holds 
its magic for lovers of fiction. 
In “ Raffles,’ who is a sort of 
Robin Hood in modern life, Mr. 
Hornung gave us the other side 
of the story just as successfully, 
proving, perhaps, that the ethical 
significance of a tale is not al- 
ways a matter of so deep concern 
as has been supposed. The popu- 
larity of Mr. Hornung’s book 
simply shows that burglary may 
be as exciting a game as detec- 
tion, and whether such a story 
be told from the standpoint of the 
criminal or of the law, it has +he 
attraction of a close and exciting 
contest. The truth is that in 
these days, when men do not seek 
adventure on the highroad, the 
amateur detective and the gentle- 
man cracksman are among the 
few characters left to us_ to 
whom strange and stirring ex- 
periences may be attributed with 
a show of reason. Consequently 





adventure which is inherent in 
most of us, and which has been 
the spring of many great enter- 
prises. The detective of fiction 
replaces the picturesque valor of 
the medieval knight with the 
modern virtues of nerve, self- 
possession, and executive ability, 











far as it may succeed. There is so 
close a connection between lan- 
guage and thought that the use 
or even the study of a native lan- 
guage cannot but make for indi- 
viduality. It is a question of 
some interest whether the close 
study of Latin and Greek in our 
own schools does not tend to a 
certain formality of idiom and 
awkwardness of construction. 
There are neatness and despatch 
in certain phrases of Shake- 
speare’s prose, where he was 
merely writing the spoken lan- 
guage of his time, which our mod- 
ern style often lacks. Still, the 
languages of Greece and Rome are 
large elements in our own speech, 
and may be regarded to a certain 
extent as native tongues. If Latin 
and Greek had not been revived 
in the time of the Renaissance, 
the loss to English would have 
been incalculable. Only it is a 
pity that we do not really know 
how to pronounce them, and may 
only catch the music of Homer and 
Vergil in a substitutive way. We 
may hope at least that the essence 
of Gaelic pronunciation may be 
preserved, for pronunciation is the 
life-blood of a language. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his 
History of Our Own Times, de- 
clares that “ the genuine literature 
of Ireland seems to breathe the 
very atmosphere of the island, and 
to be informed by the spirit of its 
national traditions and tempera- 
ment,” and in the Welsh tales of 
the Mabinogion there is a down- 
right vigor that makes them more 
acceptable than the later sophis- 











and we are all willing to concede Samuel M. Gardenhire, whose pew Novel, “The Long ticated and chivalresque English 
é glis 


him the possession of extraordi- 
nary powers, for the sake of the 
good use he makes of them in 
affording us entertainment. 

Among the writers who have turned their attention to the de- 
tective story must now be classed Mr. Samuel M. Gardenhire, who 
wrote The Silence of Mrs, Harrold, a “mystery” novel of in- 
genious plot. In that story, it will be remembered, was a certain 
Le Droit Conners, who, by playing the detective in an original man- 
ner, assisted greatly in the outcome. It sometimes happens to an 
author that a character at first conceived as subsidiary develops 
unexpectedly and dominates an entire story. It has often been 
observed that Scott’s minor characters are superior to his heroes. 
It cannot be said that in The Silence of Mrs. Harrold there is any 
noticeable disparity between the characters and the parts assigned 
them, yet Le Droit Conners attracted more attention than any 
other person of the story, and it seems likely that he grew in Mr. 
Gardenhire’s imagination to such an extent that it became neces- 
sary to put him in a book by himself. At any rate, he is the lead- 
ing figure in The Long Arm, Mr. Gardenhire’s latest story, and 
the author has made him a thoroughly distinctive and fascinating 
sort of hero. 

Since Conners is a detective, the comparison with Sherlock 
Holmes is unavoidable, and it may be noted as the chief difference 
that Conners is more intuitive, and for that reason perhaps more 
natural, than Holmes. He makes no claim of having reduced de- 
tection to a microscopic science, and the general features of a case 
rather than its minute details suggest to him its explanation. This 
does not mean that he fails to reason acutely upon particulars, 
for he is quite as adept in this art as it is reasonable to suppose 
that any man, always excepting a Sherlock Holmes, could be. It 
is the triumph of Conan Doyle that he made the reasonings of his 
great detective plausible, and the microscopic method probably at- 
tained its highest development in his hands. But Conners is 
largely helped in his problems by that instinct as to motives and 
as to the proper steps to be taken in an emergency which makes 
up so large a part of what we call shrewdness. In this respect I 
think him to be the more credible and the more human character 
of the two. 

Indeed, there is a strong human appeal in all the adventures of 
Le Droit Conners, apart from their interest as problems, and in this 
book of Mr. Gardenhire’s the hand of the novelist as well as the 
story-writer is plainly to be seen. The mystery which envelops the 
life of Conners himself gives a fascination to his personality 
quite distinet from his character as a detective. Moreover, so 
ingenious in construction are the episodes in which he figures that 
the reader is invariably surprised in the conclusion, and it may 
be said that Mr. Gardenhire has admirably succeeded in a form 
of fiction which makes the utmost demand upon the inventive 
powers. 


The literary movement called the Gaelic Revival is an interesting 
experiment which can hardly fail to be beneficial in its results so 
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romances of King Arthur. We 
would be glad to think that the 
Gaelic tongue and the Gaelic race 
have not yet exhausted their nascent strength, and Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s statement that there is every hope of the rescue and 
restoration of its literature within our day is at least encouraging 
as ‘coming from a keen and appreciative observer. 


The pursuit of literature used to go under the general term of 
“the humanities,” and though there is no very close connection be- 
tween the words, still it is true that great writers are as a rule 
humane. It is, therefore, not surprising that eminent authors, such 
as Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, and Theodore Watts-Dunton could 
respond fully to the spirit of the Christmas Carrol—a potpourri 
edited by the Queen of England, to which these and other writers 
have contributed some of their best work. The names given above 
are perhaps the most famous upon the list of contributors, and it 
is a matter for congratulation that these men, who have done so 
much for literature in the past, are still able to delight us with 
the full power of their art. 


What with William Dean Howells’s London Films and Henry 
James’s English Hours, people in England have had plenty of 
opportunity of Jate to see themselves as others see them; and to 
all appearances they are well satisfied with the view. Probably 
nothing that Mr. James writes would be esteemed as arrantly Amer- 
ican, for his point of view is that of a cosmopolitan, nor could 
the truth of his impressions possibly hurt one’s national feelings. 
Mr. Howells, on the other hand, who is always and everywhere 
American, is so genial that one almost wishes himself an American 
for the time being. in order to get the benefit of such a delightful 
foreign point of view upon one’s native land. As for people at 
home, preference for one book or the other will be divided on the 
lines of temperament, for in the matter of art there is little to 
choose. In reading Mr. James one mentally exclaims, “ Would 
that my mind were as delicately adjusted as his, that I might have 
the like of these impressions for myself.” In reading Mr. Howells, 
one sighs, “Would that I could have been in London with 
Howells.” Neither book is presumably intended to be informing, 
but both are something better than that—they are enlightening. 
Each author throws a different light upon his subject, but that 
of Mr. Howells is perhaps nearer daylight to the average reader, 
and has rather more of the caressing warmth of the sun in it. It 
is testimony to the wonderful intellectual resources of both au- 
thors that, each treating of the familiar things of London, neither 
has written like the other or as any one else would write. Both 
aveid the commonplace, but by different methods. Mr. James re- 
fuses to look upon anything as prosaic. Mr. Howells quietly 
accepts the commonplace as such, and then by his art gives it a 
charm which somehow cannot be separated from its everyday 
character. The two books are in a manner supplementary, and one 
will not satisfy his literary conscience without reading both. 
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Buchanan’s Wife 


(Continued from page 127.) 


away with him, leaving all the wretched 
tangle to right itself as best it might—or re- 
main forever a tangle, she would go, for her 
suffering and her long resentment had made 
her very weak; but afterwards she would 
despise him and herself so long as she lived, 
and she would die at last shamed and miser- 
able. If, on the other hand, she herself were 
to propose such a thing to Faring he would 
refuse outright to allow her to ruin her life, 
but he would understand and would go on 
loving her exactly the same as before, know- 
ing that, for a moment, she had been tempted 
beyond the limits of her self-control. 

That was how they loved each other, she 
said, sitting in the little Japanese summer- 
house and staring across at the square face 
of the man who would not stoop. And she 
admitted that his love was indefinitely the 
better, as well as the greater, and she knew 
that presently she would be very glad that it 
was what it was, but for the moment she 
thought she almost hated him. And that was 
very like a woman. 

“Oh yes, yes!” she said, and Faring looked 
up in surprise at the childish resentment of 
her tone. ‘ Of course,” she said, “ it is easy 
for you to take that cheerful tone and to 
speak of such an existence as ‘ freedom.’ 
It isn’t you who'll go to bed every night of 
those five years in despair and wake in the 
morning with terror—terror that the day 
may bring—bring— Oh, can’t you see how 
unbearably horrible it must be? Of course 
you can’t, though!” 

“ No, of course,” said young Faring, quiet- 
ly, but at that she turned, sobbing, and 
caught at his arm. 

“Oh, Harry!” she cried, “don’t listen to 
me, don’t pay any heed to me! I’m not re- 
sponsible for any mad thing I may say. 
Don’t despise me, if you can help, Harry! 
I’m very, very wretched. I didn’t mean that, 
truly, truly. I’m not so hard and ungrateful 
as T seem. I’m only unhappy and—a woman. 
Forgive me, Harry. You must, because 
youre all I’ve got now. I lean upon you. If 
you desert me when I’m horrid to you I 
shall die.” 

Young Faring’s cheeks flushed, and he 
gave a little nervous laugh. 

“There’s no question of desertion, Betty,” 
said he. ‘“ You know that, I think. I don’t 
desert the colors I’ve enlisted under. I shall 
see it through.” 

“Yes,” she said, whispering, and a sort of 
peace came, as it were, visibly over her. 
“Yes,” she said, “you'll see it’ through, 
Harry. I know. Thank God for that. I 
sha’n’t have to fear your deserting, shall I? 
After all, I’m not so badly off. I sha’n’t 
despair.” 

* And now,” she said, after a little pen- 
sive silence, “now no more of this weeping 
and rebellion. Have done with that! Let 
us talk very soberly. Tell me exactly what 
you think of it all. Do you think he—he 
went away of his own accord? I cannot 
help thinking that. Do you think he is alive 
somewhere now, and that he will one day 
come back, or—do you think he has—is— 
dead, that something terrible has happened 
to him? You’ve had your thoughts, your 
theories—however little evidence there may 
he for them. What do you think?” 

Young Faring hesitated, frowning down 
upon his clasped hands as he sat leaning 
forward, 

“Theories,” he said at last. “Oh yes, 
theories! What are theories worth? I’ve 
nothing to prove them by. Oh yes, I’ve had 
plenty of theories. We all have had, but 
where’s the good? We have no facts. And 
still, Betty,” he said, after another little 
frowning silence, “ still, with little or noth- 
ing to go on, I’m somehow as certain as you 
are that he—” 

“That he went of his own accord!” she 
cried out. 

Yes,” said young Faring. ‘He went of 
his own accord. The dress-clothes and the 
light left on and all that were a blind, I 
think, left to puzzle us. There’s one more 
thing. I didn’t discover it until last week. 
It seems that he had a fairly large sum of 
money—nearly two thousand dollars, in bills 
~—presumably in the safe that stands in his 
Study. T found it out from his bankers. -He 
drew it only two or three days before he dis- 
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appeared. That was not extraordinary, be- 
cause it seems that he was in the habit of 
keeping such a sum by him. Only—this 
time he had had no chance to spend it before 
he went away. He took it with him. The 
safe is empty, and it has not been forced or 
broken into. The lock.is in order. You see 
he must have taken the money with him. 
Now, here’s an important point! He’ll. need 
more presently. That sum won’t last long, 
for he is not in the habit of making a little 
go along way. He wouldn’t know how. One 
day, before long, he must come back, or else 
in some fashion draw upon his bankers. If 
he does that we shall know he’s alive some- 
where.” 

“ And,” said Mrs. 
not?” 

“Why, if not, Betty,” said the man, “ if 
not, then—it’s no proof, of course, it’s only 
evidence—then we shall have to think some- 
thing has happened to him. So it seems to 
me.” 

“Yes,” she said, quietly. “ Yes,” and fell 
to staring away, out over the sea where the 
little waves curled, crisply blue, and the gulls 
wheeled and dipped white over the blue, and, 
beyond, the white sails of yachts dipped like 
the gulls, wheeling also, and bore away 
towards the far horizon and the single trail 
of smoke which lay in a motionless dim 
streak across the sky. 

* And so,” said Beatrix Buchanan, “ it re- 
solves itself again, does it not, into waiting 
—just waiting. I wonder how long I shall 
be able to bear it—the strain, the uncer- 
tainty. I wonder. Oh, what a world, Harry! 
What a world!” 

To be Continued. 


Buchanan, “and if— 





Marshall Field 


MARSHALL FIELD, the richest merchant in 
the world, who died in New York last week 
of pneumonia, was born at Conway, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1835. His early days were spent 
on his brother’s farm and at the local 
academy. At seventeen he began work as a 
clerk in a Pittsfield store. When he was 
twenty-one he moved to Chicago, and secured 
employment there as a clerk in a wholesale 
drygoods house. In 1860, when he was 
twenty-five years old, he was made a partner 
in the firm. In 1865 the firm name became 
Field, Palmer, & Leiter. Mr. Potter Palmer 
withdrew from it two years later, and Mr. 
Leiter in 1881. 

At the time of the Chicago fire, in 1871, 
Mr. Field’s enterprise was damaged to the 
extent of $35,000,000. His firm was then 
doing a business of $8,000,000 a year. A 
new building was erected, and within twenty 
years the business had increased to $35,- 
000,000 a year. Its present value is said 
to be almost twice that amount. Mr. 
Field’s fortune is estimated to have been 
$150,000,000 at the time of his death. 





A Mammoth Chain Cable 


In connection with the many improvements 
and innovations which have been introduced 
into the new Cunard express-steamers, it is 
interesting to consider one feature where in 
all respects save size it was necessary to use 
an old method which has done duty for many 
years on sea-going vessels. This is the chain 
cable, or ordinary chain to which is attached 
the anchor, and the same British concern 
that made the chain cable for the Great Hast- 
ern has just finished one for the new Cunard 
turbine-steamer now in course of construc- 
tion. The links of the former chain were 
2% inches in diameter, but in the new cable 
each link is 334 inches in diameter at its 
smallest part, and is about 22% inches in 
length, weighing, with its cast-steel stud, 
some 160 pounds. In order to ascertain’ the 
strength of such a cable a test was recently 
made with three links in a testing-machine 
where official tests are made of the heaviest 
chains and anchors. At the first test, when 
a strain of 198.8 tons was applied, there 
was an elongation of about one-quarter inch. 
With a strain of 265.7 tons, at which the 
chain should be able to resist breakage, this 
elongation was increased to three-quarters of 
an inch, while with all the strain that could 
he given by the machine, amounting to some 
370 tons, was not sufficient to break the links, 





















which gave no evidence of any damage after 
a test practically ninety per cent. greater 
than was required by the Admiralty. 





The Fastest Vessel in the World 


Durine the past year the British Navy 
has been augmented by eight remarkable ves- 
sels known as Fleet Scouts, which have prac- 
tically the speed of torpedo-destroyers, but 
have sufficient length and coal capacity to 
go considerable distances, and not only gain 
information, but prey upon an enemy’s mer- 
chant shipping. The Attentive, the latest 
of these scouts, when recently tested, made a 
record of 25.88 knots on a sustained run 
of six and a half hours, during which a 
maximum speed of 261%, knots was reached, 
this being reached on the last hour of the 
trial trip. If destroyers and_ high-speed 
launches are excepted, this probably makes 
the Attentive the fastest vessel in the world, 
and the representative of a type which soon 
may spread beyond the British navy. 





Eligible 
A SovutnHern Senator says that one of the 
best and briefest of speeches that he ever 
heard in the Upper House of Congress was 
one of four words delivered by Senator 
Proctor, of Vermont. This speech, it ap- 
pears, was a retort to a sarcastic fling by a 
colleague from Massachusetts. He had said: 
“No man in Vermont is allowed to vote un- 
less he has made two thousand dollars 
trading with Massachusetts people.” 
Whereupon Proctor arose deliberately and 
observed: “And we all vote.” 








Apvice to MotHEeRs.— Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.]} 


FRESH MILK 
is always obtainable. Borpen’s Eacte Brann CoNDENSED 
MILK is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[Adv.] 








Many Mothers administer Piso’s Cure when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup. It is effectual.—[Adv.] 





THE BEST ALL- ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNCONSCIOUS 
POISONING 


How it Often Happens From Coffee. 








“T had no idea,” writes a Duluth man, “that it 
was the coffee I had been drinking all my life that 
was responsible for the headaches which were 
growing upon me, for the dyspepsia that no 
medicines would relieve, and for the acute ner- 
vousness which unfitted me not only for work, but 
also for the most ordinary social functions. 

“But at last the truth dawned upon me; I forth- 
with bade the harmful beverage a prompt farewell, 
ordered in some Postum, and began to use it. The 
good effects of the new food drink were apparent 
within a very few days. My headaches grew less 
frequent and decreased in violence, my stomach 
grew strong and able to digest my food. without 
distress of any kind, my nervousness has gone, and 
I am able to enjoy life with my neighbors and sleep 
soundly o’ nights. My physical strength and 
nerve power have increased so much that I can do 
double the work I used to do, and feel no undue 
fatigue afterwards. 

“This improvement set in just as soon as the 
old coffee poison had‘so worked out of my system 
as to allow the food elements in the Postum to get 
a hold to build me up again. I cheerfully testifv 
that it was Postum and Postum alone that did all 
this, for when I began to drink it I ‘threw physic 
to the dogs.’” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s areason. Read the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 








Lonpon, Fanuary 20, 1906. 

HERE are loud complaints that England is growing sober. 

The complaints come from hotel-keepers, saloon-keepers, 

the managers of restaurants, the directors and share- 

holders of brewery companies, the secretaries of the great 

clubs, and, finally and in greatest anguish, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. All these find their receipts dimin- 
ishing, and all are inclined to aseribe it to the fact that “ a wave 
of sobriety is passing over the country.” Looked at quite lit- 
erally, the description is probably a true one. A “wave” is a 
thing that passes, a merely temporary phenomenon, that may be 
suceeeded by other waves of greater or less volume. But that is 
not what the Chancellor of the Exchequer meant to imply when 
in his last budget speech he spoke of the wave of sobriety passing 
over the country. He was hinting at a real and permanent change 
in the habits of the people, a change he would welcome as a 
sociologist and deplore as a financier; and it is a matter of the 
greatest interest to determine whether any such change is taking 
place. Mr. Austen Chamberlain based his conclusions on the sta- 
tistics of the last five years. Comparing the year 1899-1900 with 
the year 1904-1905 he found that the consumption of spirits had 
decreased 21 per cent., of wine 33 per cent., and of beer 13 per 
cent. But five years is too short a term on which to found any 
trustworthy deductions in a matter to which so many -varying 
factors contribute. Mr. Whittaker, M.P., a very earnest, but very 
candid, opponent of the liquor traffic, declares in a recent letter 
to the Times that the question whether a diminution in the con- 
sumption of alcohol is due to a change in popular desires and cus- 
toms or to a decrease in the purchasing power of the people can 
only be settled, even approximately, by a survey of at least fifty 
years. Here are the statistics he gives of the average annual 
consumption per head in 1852, and in quinquennial periods from 
1855 to 1904: 











Spirits, Wine. Beer. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons 
|S EE ars ie 1.10 0.23 22.0 
Lie Reaper a agree ery a 1.0 0.23 23.1 
LEE. Cppasnne sodwwnnis 0.89 0.33 24.9 
osx cage enews 0.95 0.45 29.0 
od) 2 Sey Par ere ee 1.13 0.52 31.8 
OEE: Givin n cows oh ee eee 1.19 0.50 31.9 
SE on nccs sk acne 1.04 0.42 27.5 
IMD ED shee cede s ouoe es 0.94 0.37 27.5 
Ep OO ie 1.01 0.38 29.8 
Lo. Seer a 1.04 0.40 31.2 
J, SP Ee em te 1.04 0.34 30.2 











These figures, which are those of the official excise, like all fig- 
ures, are not to be taken as absolute criteria. They represent no 
more than the actual number of gallons of spirits, wine, and beer 
on which duty was paid. They make no allowance for dilution. 
But, on the whole, they may be accepted as a sound reasoning 
hasis, and the conclusions to which they point may also be ac- 
cepted as well established. Those conclusions are, broadly, that 
for thirty years prior to 1873-76 there was a steady and very 
large increase in the consumption of intoxicants; that a down- 
ward movement then set in and reached its lowest point in 1888; 
that it was succeeded by an upward movement which culminated, with 
a slight check in 1893 and 1894, in 1898-1902; that since then there 
has been a somewhat rapid falling off, but that the consumption 
is still greater than it was in 1888. For the last thirty years the 
general tendency has been slightly downward, the record figures 
of 1873-76 having never since been reached, not even during the 
“boom” years of 1899-1901. Furthermore, it is clear that years 
of heavy drinking are also years of good trade, and vice versa, 
and that a “‘ wave of sobriety” is really a “ wave of commercial 
depression.” Mr. Whittaker does not blink the fact. ‘‘ When trade 
is brisk and employment and money are plentiful, the drink bill 
goes up. When trade is depressed and money is scarce, the drink 
bill goes down”; and that fact, he adds, is “a useful comment on 
the theory of some people that drinking is mainly due to poverty, 
and that the true remedy is to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple.’ The brewers, at any rate, have no doubt that it is not 
distress, but prosperity, that sends up their sales. The chairman 
of one of the largest companies recently said that “the real gov- 
erning cause of the falling off in sales is the diminished spending- 
power of our customer—the wage-earner. The working-man whose 
club is the public house is the real backbone of the brewer. If 
his earnings are less the brewer suffers.” 

That is undoubtedly true. But it suggests the inquiry, Why is 
it, seeing that the people have to-day more money to spend than 
they had thirty years ago, and that their conditions have vastly 
improved, that they have not spent more on drink? Mr. Whit- 
taker answers the inquiry by claiming that it is precisely here 
that the temperance’ movement has made itself felt. During the 
last thirty years, he says, the consumption of tobacco has gone 
up one-third, of sugar one-half, and of tea 40 per cent. “That the 
consumption of intoxicants has not gone up at a similar rate is 
due to the efforts and-influences which have been fighting against 
the drink evil in our midst.” The largest drink bill of the last 
twenty-five years was that of 1899. But had the expenditure on 
drink in 1899 been as large in proportion to the population as 
it was in 1874, the drink bill of 1899 would have been $100,000,000 
higher tham it actually was. Again, had the consumption of drink 
increased pari passu with the consumption of tobacco, the drink 
bill of 1899 would have been $410,000,000 more than it actually 
was. From 1855 to 1875 drink and tobacco maintained an equal 
rate of increase. Since 1875 tobacco has sustained and eyen accel- 


England and Drink 


By Sydney Brooks 


erated its rate of increase, while the growth in the consumption of 
intoxicants has been checked. “ It is something,” says Mr. Whit- 
taker, “to have accomplished that.” His summary conclusion of 
the whole matter is that “ what is perfectly clear from this glance 
at the bare figures of the last fifty years of the nation’s drinking 
is that while something, for which we ought to be devoutly thank- 
ful, has been done in checking the growth of this ‘ gigantic evil,’ 
but little progress has been made in the direction of substantially 
and permanently reducing it.” 

That, I believe, fairly represents the facts of the case. Though 
there are tokens of a gradual improvement, drink is still the 
great curse of England. It always has been, and, one rather sus- 
pects, it always will be. For the past seven or eight hundred 
years the questions to which it gives rise have been the preoccu- 
pation of the people, the clergy, and the legislature. There was a 
distinct temperance movement in the sixth century, some early- 
closing enactments in the thirteenth, a regular licensing system 
in the fifteenth, and a whole series of penalties imposed on drunk- 
ards and innkeepers by legislation in 1603. The eighteenth century 
saw some of the hardest drinking and the wildest liquor laws in 
all human experience. From the beginning to the end of the nine- 
teenth century hardly five years went by without the drink prob- 
lem coming up before Parliament. 

The countries that drink the most are not necessarily the most 
drunken, and statistics of consumption are a poor guide to the 
degree of a nation’s intemperance. On paper the greatest drinkers 
in the world are the French, yet France is a notoriously temperate 
country. Her statistics of police drunkenness are less than one- 
fourth the English reeord. Before the phylloxera ravaged the 
vines and led to spirit-drinking, the French probably held the 
palm for sobriety among European peoples. Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, being wine-growing and wine-drinking countries, have 
large statistics of consumption, but are, as a matter of fact, exceed- 
ingly temperate. Northern Russia, Scandinavia, and Sctoland are the 
most drunken parts of Europe, though the consumption of alcohol 
per head is comparatively low. Climate and race have much to 
do in determining such matters. A warm country is naturally a 
sober and usually a gambling country. A raw, dull, and damp 
climate predisposes to indulgence. Thus the northern counties of 
England are more drunken than the southern, Scotland is more 
drunken than England, and the west coast of Scotland more 


‘drunken than the east. The vigorous, predominant races of Europe, 


if not of the world, seem to have been always given to strong drink; 
and I have read many disquisitions that sought to prove that 
energy, enterprise, and drink go necessarily together in the sum 
total of national character. But I do not suppose that any one 
will be inclined to accept the English drimk bill as a proof of 
national virility. For the past ten years this country has spent 
on drink from $875,000,000 to $950,000,000 a year. Its average 
annual expenditure on drink amounts, therefore, to a sum that 
is more than the entire annual revenue, that is equal to all the 
rents of all the houses and farms in the kingdom, and that is only 
a little less than the cost of the South-African war. Nearly five- 
eighths of this goes in beer, about a third in spirits, and one- 
thirteenth in wine. The expenditure per head, on the basis of 
the whole population,- works out at a little over $21 per annum; 
but it is reckoned that there are in the United Kingdom nearly 
3,000,000 abstainers and about 14,000,000 children under the age* 
of fifteen. Deducting these, the number of actual consumers is 
estimated at 24,000,000, whose annual expenditure per head thus 
comes to over $35. It is also calculated that the English work- 
ing-class family spends almost one-sixth of its income on liquor. 

This sounds and, in all conscience, is, appalling enough; but, 
happily, it is as nothing compared with conditions in the past. 
In 1688, for instance, the English were drinking 90 gallons per 
head of aleohol; they now only drink about 30. In 1750 there was 
one saloon to every six houses and every 47 people; there is now 
but one saloon to every 77 houses and every 585 people. In so- 
ciety drunkenness has utterly died out. On the whole, and compar- 
ing the country to-day with what it used to be thirty, fifty, eighty, 
and a hundred years ago, the fact seems to be well established that 
drunkenness is steadily decreasing. The people show not the least 
inclination to give up drink, but they take it in more decent fash- 
ion; there is less excessive indulgence, a growing prefernce for the 
lighter kinds of liquor, more moderate drinking and less drunken- 
ness—imore use but less abuse. 

Nevertheless, only those who have seen it with their own eyes 
can realize how frightful is the national affliction, how much of 
the bestiality. crime, and hopelessness of the English poor flows 
from it, how terrible and unceasing is its drain on the physical 
and mental vigor of the masses. There are moments when one 
can forgive an English temperance reformer anything and every- 
thing. He may exaggerate, he may be unpractical, he may be 
defeating his own ends by his unmeasured violence, but the provo- 
cation he meets with whenever he sets foot out-of-doors is some- 
thing of which Americans have no conception. I believe, however, 
that the temperance party has in great part learned its lesson. It 
has learned, that is, that moderation is the political key-note of Eng- 
land and Englishmen, and that only by working along humble, 
unfanatical lines, and by being content to advance a step at a 
time, can it hope to succeed. The difficulties in its way are colossal. 
There is no industry so wealthy, so splendidly organized in and 
out of Parliament, and so influential, as the brewing*and distilling 
trade, and whenever it is attacked it puts up the stubbornest of 
fights. Add to this its political alliance with the Conservatives, 
and its consequent hold over the Church, add further the English 
aversion to social bigots, and the appealingness of the ery that 
“the British working-man is being robbed of his beer,” and you 
may well imagine that there is hardly any reform in the sphere 
of social politics more difficult to effect than that of temperance. 
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The Study of Brains 


No topic forms a more fruitful subject of 
discussion than the relation of the physical 
characteristics of the human brain and its 
intellectual activity. As yet no satisfactory 
conclusions have been reached, though various 
theories have been formulated. Taking a 
number of brains, it has been found that the 
mean weight of the adult Englishman’s brain 
is twenty-seven grams less than the Bavarian 
mean, fifty-seven grams less than the Hessian 
mean, sixty-five grams less than the Swedish 
mean, and 120 grams less than the Bohemian 
mean. This obviously does not correspond 
with the relative mean intelligence of the 
different races. When the difference be- 
tween the weight of brains of men and 
women is considered, it is found that this 
is less in the case of the. English mean 
than for other nations. As the male is 
usually larger than the female, it would 
seem that there is no sensible relative dif- 
ference in the relative sizes of the brains 
of the two sexes, so that any theory that the 
male used his brain to a greater extent, and 
thus caused a greater development, must 
fail. The heaviest weight of brain occurs 
between the fifteenth and twenty-eighth year, 
and after this time there is a gradual shrink- 
age in weight. Students of human brains 
have, however, evolved a formula whereby, 
taking certain measurements of the head, 
they are able to calculate the weight of 
the brain, and in this way they have com- 
puted the probable weight of the brain for 
Dante, which would be somewhat less (eighty 
to ninety grams) than the average English 
brain as measured in the hospitals. 





Grandma’s Party 


ONCE my grandma gave a party; 
My! but there was lots to eat! 

Sandwiches and chicken salad, 
Cakes, and every kind of sweet. 


Must have been a million waiters,— 
Anyhow, I’m sure of eight; 

*Cause each time I saw a new one 
I would have him fill my plate. 


When they woke me up next morning 
Tummick didn’t feel just right; 
And I didn’t want my breakfast: 
Guess I ate that, too, last night. 
E. 8. R. 





On the Mount 


THE newest batch of recruits from the in- 
fant class in a Sunday-school in a Michigan 
town seemed hopelessly incapable of remem- 
bering the simplest question in the “ quarter- 
ly.” Among other theological problems about 
which they were extremely hazy was the 
question of the personnel of the disciples ac- 
companying the Saviour when he ascended 
the mountain. In order to sharpen their 
wits, the teacher tried the “aid to memory ” 
game. <A well-known and highly respected 
local citizen had three stalwart sons bearing 
the requisite Apostolic names. So the teacher 
said, brightly: “‘ Now, boys, if you just think 
of the names of the three older Danhof boys— 
remember, now, the three older ones—you 
can’t forget the names of the disciples.” 

On “review” day, the urbane superin- 
tendani, quizzed each class in turn. At last 
came the query: “Can Miss Lewis’s class 
tell us what disciples were with Christ on 
the mountain?” The answer was a unani- 
ees ee “ All the Danhof boys but 

ank!” 





A Parrot of Evil Reputation 


Tie Kea parrot of New Zealand is a very 
curious bird. For many years it has been 
charged with killing sheep by pecking holes 
in their sides, and this alleged fact has 
been recorded in many works on ornithology 
and natural history. Accordingly, as the 
Kea is in danger of extermination, an in- 
vestigation was recently undertaken to de- 
termine whether this bird really deserved its 
evil reputation. No evidence cquld be found 
to warrant the statement, and it was thought 
to be based entirely upon the curiosity which 
it manifests in looking over the carcasses of 
dead animals, 











previously put into any motor cars, American or European. 
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construction for 1906 far surpasses the best work 


We tell all 


about it in our special illustrated booklets, ‘Columbia Chrome Nickel Steel,” 


“* Fashioni 


a Crank Shaft,” “Transmission, Etc.” and “Consistent Differences.” 


Each of these 


booklets will be found intensely interesting by all who follow the latest advances in automobile building. 


The new Columbia Gasoline Models are: 


Mailed on application. 


MARK XLIV-2 


18h. p.; two opposed cylinders; shaft drive ; 


jouble side entrance body seating five persons. 


Price 


MARK XLVI 


MARK XLVII 


- $1,750 


24-28 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; shaft 
drive; seats five. 


- $3,000 
- $4,000 


Price, Standard - 


Limousine - 


40-45 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; double 


chain drive; seats five, with extra drop seats for 


two. 


Prices, Standard i ‘ ‘ 


- $4,500 


With Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet Body, 


$5,000 to $5,500 


Separate Catalogues oy Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. Boston: Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 


Broad St. 


A. Bianchi, 29 Ave. de la Grande Armée. q 


Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North 
Washington : Washington E. V. bam? = > Co., 15th St,and Ohio Ave. Paris: 


‘ember Association of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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SILK BANNERS ene 


Cc. W. FOSTER, Manufacturer 
361 PACIFIC ST., BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
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THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
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CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
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Uncle Sam. “ Don’t you think you could write a much 
larger book on what you don’t know?”—Detroit Free 











© Look! Soak HIM.’—Cleveland Leader. 











Another failure of the Osler Theory. The Weather 
Man: “ And just as I was getting him nicely under 
the influence, tool!’—Chicago Inter Ocean, 























The Wenatchee Idea of the New Year’s “ Water Wagon.” 
—Neattle Post-Intelligencer. Gets a view of a fine line of backs.—Indianapolis News, 
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The Disintegration of Gold 


Tue relation existing between uranium and 
radium involving the formation of one ele- 
ment by the disintegration of the other, 
has suggested the theory that this trans- 
mutation of elements might be general, and 
that a continuous atomic disintegration. is 
taking place. This view is supported by the 
fact that certain metals, such as lead and 
silver, invariably occur together, and some 
connection between the two seems obvious. 
This line of reasoning has suggested to Mr. 
Frederick Soddy, who has made some con- 
spicuous discoveries in the field of radio- 
activity, to question whether gold may not 
be a disintegration product from some other 
element, and whether it in turn does not 
disintegrate and give rise to a third element. 
In support of this position he argues that 
gold-mining through known ages has_ been 
virtually the same in its relation to in- 
dustrial activity, and that no discoveries 
have ever been made which were able to 
affect its position as a standard of value. 
Therefore, why cannot the- assumption be 
made that the amount of gold in the world 
at any time depends upon the ratio of the 
change, or disintegration, of an earlier ele- 
ment, and the disintegration of the gold it- 
self. Mr. Soddy has addressed himself to 
an experimental study of the question, but 
‘has encountered difficulties in finding that 
the changes were so slow that they could 
not be satisfactorily observed within the life- 
time of a single experimenter. Accordingly, 
he proposes that such an investigation be 
started with governmental or other sup- 
port so that it can be conducted over an 
extended period of time by successive in- 
vestigators, and along predetermined lines. 





A Fair Exchange 


Hon. Josepn H. Cuoate tells of a meeting 
at a London club of a Bishop and Lord 
tosebery. During the course of their con- 
versation the reverend gentleman observed to 
his Lordship: 

“T’ve an invitation to dine this evening. 


~ What a nuisance it is—a long dinner, I mean. 


There are two things I absolutely dread— 
a long dinner and a long sermon. I con- 
tend that, however good they may be, neither 


* the dinner nor the sermon should take more 


than twenty minutes at the most.” 

Rosebery smiled. “It seems to me,” he 
said, “that the matter might be nicely ar- 
ranged by knocking ten minutes off the 
sermon and putting it on the dinner.” 





On the Job to Stay 


In Washington not long ago Andrew Car- 
negie was in conversation with a friend when 
reference was made to the servant “ prob- 
lem.” Mr. Carnegie mentioned the fact that 
in many Scottish families the old man-serv- 
ant is something of an institution. Such 
a servant usually enters the employ of a 
particular family when he is a boy, adheres 
faithfully to his place for a long time, and 
resigns only when the infirmities of years 
crowd upon him. 

As illustrating the sturdy independence 
of the Scottish servant Mr. Carnegie told 
the following: 

“A certain lady in the north of Scotland 
had in her employ a crusty old servitor, 
long in the service of her family, who gave 
her no end of annoyance by an imperious dis- 
regard of her instructions. At length, the 
situation becoming unbearable, the mistress 
determined to see what effect dismissal 
would have upon the refractory servant. 
Accordingly she summoned him and said: 

Really, T can stand this no longer. You 
must seck another place. At the end of the 
tuonth you leave my service.’ 

“At these: words an expression of grim 
amusement spread over the countenance of 
the servant, but the characteristic ‘ loyalty ’ 
asserted itself. 

a Na, na, my lady,’ said he. ‘I drove 
you to the kirk to be baptized, I drove you 
‘o your marriage, and I’ll stay to drive you 
to your funeral.’ ” : 
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February is Often Called “Cupid’s Month” 
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A - Reversal 


“T ONCE attended some legal proceedings in 
Nevada,” says a Philadelphia lawyer, “ which 
were unconventional, to say the least. The 
judge presiding made up what he lacked 
in legal lore by a certain entertaining jovi- 
ality. The case before him was windy and 
long drawn out, and it was plainly to be 
seen that he was tired and uninterested. To 
one of his decisions counsel for the defend- 
ant promptly took exception and his honor 
nodded carelessly and settled down in his 
ample chair. For a moment or two he quietly 
dropped off to sleep, his chair tilted back a 
against the wall. Suddenly he fell over 2 
backward, and, scrambling to his dignity 
and his seat, he sought to cloak his mishap 
by exclaiming abruptly and irrelevantly, ‘ No, 
counsellor, I must adhere to my decision of 
a moment ago.’ ; 

“ Counsel for the defence arose, and with a 5 
serious bow, said, ‘ Ah, but your honor has 
just reversed himself most conclusively.’ ” 
































































The Great Northern ' 
Steamship Co. 


operates the largest liners afloat on the 
Pacific Ocean over the shortest route 
from the United States 


Direct to Japan and China 


The two mammoth twin-screw steamships have 
luxurious suites and apartments like the best hotels 
and are arranged so that every cabin is an outside 
room amidships. These two sister ships, 


Minnesota - Dakota 
(28,000 tons) 


follow the mild Japan Current from Seattle to 
Yokohama and are run in connection with the two 
great Trans-Continental lines, The Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railways. : 

For passage reservations and illustrated Oriental 
folder, address 


C. G. Burnham. G. A., 209 Adams St.. Chicago, or 
Great Northern Steamship Agents 




















Ornithology vs. High Finance 


A CERTAIN Pittsburg millionaire visited 
Philadelphia not long ago, and his business 
leading him to° the splendid Academy of 
the Natural Sciences, he found himself walk- 
ing in and out among the cases of stuffed 
birds. There are thousands of lifelike feath- 
ered creatures gathered there, and the col- 
lection is considered one of the finest in 
America. The custodian could not help 
praising it all with excusable warmth. 

“ I’ve never figured it out,” said he, at last, 
“but it is safe to say, at a guess, that 
these stuffed birds are worth not less than 
$200,000.” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed the man of money, 
a ~"l it possible? What are they stuffed 
with?” 
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. How to Keep 
| Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


“ Very frequently,” says a New York law- 
yer, “there is an element of unconscious 
humor in the findings of a jury. To my 
mind, the best I ever heard in this connection 
was the verdict brought in by a coroner’s 
jury in Michigan, who were called upon to 
pass upon the case of the sudden death of a 
merchant in Lansing. 

“The finding was as follows: ‘We, the 
jury, find from the physician’s statement 
that the deceased came to his death from 
heart failure, superinduced by business 
failure, which was caused by speculation 
failure, which was the result of failure to 
see far enough ahead.’ ” 





Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 
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| 

This book will be found of great help to every 
| housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 

i manner a simple but comprehensive system 


1 of keeping the household accounts. No rg “Hamlet” out West 


previous knowledge of book-keeping is 


required. There are sample pages showing BOONEKAMP 


exactly how the system is put to practical use. 
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AT the Lambs’ Club one night a number of BS 
the members were discussing the tendency of 
vig the average comedian to insist that his forte 
Bitters is really tragedy, when some one chanced to 

ask “ Billy ” Crane whether he was an ex- 
Drink the old . ception to the rule in that respect. ~ 
“No,” replied Crane, “I can’t say that T 
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Hamlet.” 
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i ourself and tain?” 
ra am ai “Called me!” reiterated Crane. “ Why, 
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WINTH ROP ey | Bishop of Minnesota, once undertook to hold 
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cents. Read safe to og — there while he went to 
1.50 the village for the service. : 
a THE LONG ARM Plent: safe,’ grunted the Indian; “no 
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By Samuel M. Gardenhire white man in a hundred miles from here.” 
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In the Moon’s Shadow 


(Continued from page 123.) 


ot totality, the thing ot first significance 
worth determining was whether its long 
ecliptic streamers were present or not; if 
they were, the recognized law of periodicity 
of the corona must be duly amended. If they 
were not, then this law receives the full cor- 
roboration which this eclipse alone could 
give, coming as it did at a‘time when the 
sun’s surface was blemished with an excep- 
tional number of spots. Not only did we 
propose to get even the faintest photographic 
trace of these filmy filaments, but visual ob- 
servations of them as well, from behind a 
large occulting disk set high upon the flag- 
staff of the Consulate. I have described the 
corona in a previous paragraph as appearing 
evenly developed all around, circular in 
genera] effect, yet pointed. And although the 
sky was of clearest crystal transparency, not 
a trace of those possible extensions has ap- 
peared upon any of our negatives, though 
most carefully searched for; so we may now 
regard as fully established the law that this 
type of corona is inseparably related to a 
very spotted sun (as in 1905, 1893, 1882, 
and 1871), while the times of fewest spots 
(1867, 1878, 1889, 1900) are equally coinci- 
dent with the strongly curved and finely 
filamentous streamers of the sun’s magnetic 
poles, and the broad, hazy, and prodigiously 
extended streamers from the sun’s equator. 
But if we were to ask why this variation and 
why this connection the answer must be— 
astronomers cannot yet tell; it is a ques- 
tion for future eclipses, especially for a new 
magnetie theory of the distribution of the 
sun’s radiant energy. 

And this well-known change in form of the 
corona—how rapidly does it take place? No 
one has ever caught it in the act of changing, 
and only photographs can ultimately decide 
this important matter. 

To make sure that there should be no un- 
recorded variations as the minutes fly, one 
of our automatic instruments at Tripoli took 
photographs with great celerity, somewhat as 
the biograph does. There were sixty-three 
during totality, but no changes can be de- 
tected between any of these negatives. The 
interval is too brief between first and last. 

The Lick astronomers attempted a solu- 
tion of this problem by means of stations 
in Labrador and Egypt, some hours removed. 
But despite the clear Assouan skies, the 
cloudy Labrador station precluded any real 
test of this new and important fact about 
the corona. 

When fifty or a hundred more expeditions 
shall have accumulated a hundred times 
sixty-three separate negatives of the corona 
as it appears from ene eclipse to another, 
then astronomers of those fortunate genera- 
tions will possess a wealth of material upon 
which to generalize; and will at last be able 
to answer the waiting riddle—what is the 
corona? And what are the laws of its form 
and its change? 

It is rather to the eclipses happening in 
years intermediate between the times of most 
sunspots and the least, that we should ex- 
pect to find most rapid coronal changes tak- 
ing place. But whether these fluctuations 
happen in hours or days or weeks is at 
present a dangerous-surmise. Data is in- 
sufficient. The Pacifie eclipses of 1908 and 
1911 are the next occasions when we can 
hope for more light on this question. 

_No really fine eclipse for America happens 

till June, 1918, with a track cutting across 
the continent from Vancouver to Georgia. 
Its duration is but a brief two and a half 
minutes, The following year is much more 
auspicious; in May, 1919, the Junar shadow 
sweeps over Brazil and West Africa with a 
splendid totality exceeding seven minutes in 
length—longer, in fact, than any total eclipse 
— to have been observed within historic 
ime, 

It is possible, though not likely, that in 
1936 the sun may rise eclipsed at Tripoli; 
but no corona will really shine- again upon 
the desert city until 2027. 

In leaving its portals one June morning in 
1900 T not only stepped but actually slipped 
a bit on the brass plate at the sea-gate. 
During many generations of departing visit- 
ors this happy accident meant assured re- 
turn—true prophecy, as we had found. But 
Since improvement in its devastating march 
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has invaded even this enchanting region, 
paving with prosaic stone its dear, delight- 
ful holes and ruts, what old, poetic supersti- 
tion, what legend of joy can now make cer- 
tain our seeing once again this white dream- 
city of happy memory! 


. 





Defects in the Postal System 
(Continued from page 119.) 
accounts. The coupon came in with the re- 
port and could be immediately checked, 
whereas if the account must remain open 
until the real voucher could be compared 
with it much time must elapse. Money- 
orders go to all parts of the eountry, and 
weeks or months intervene before they can 
be gathered in at the Auditor’s Office, check- 
ed with the accounts of the paying post- 
master who sends them, then assorted by 
States, towns, and numbers, and compared 

with the issuing postmaster’s account. 

The opportunities for fraud would seem to 
be too apparent to escape immediate atten- 
tion. A dishonest postmaster or employe 
could issue a money-order for $100, cut the 
coupon for $1, debit himself with $1 in his 
statement, and pocket the $99 difference with 
no risk whatever of detection. In 1897 a 
new Auditor was appointed who speedily 
discovered the loopholes in this fearful and 
wonderful system of audit, and realized his 
responsibility for the losses that were cer- 
tain to ensue. He figured out theoretically 
nine distinct species of fraud which could be 
perpetrated through this channel with abso- 
lute impunity, and felt it a duty to promptly 
change the system. 

On January 1, 1898, in pursuance of 
previous arrangements, but without notice, 
the Auditor’s office abandoned the coupon 
entirely and resumed the practice of check- 
ing both sides of every postmaster’s account 
by the money-order itself. This involved 
much additional labor and considerable de- 
lay, but was absolutely the only safe method. 
The first day’s experience fully demonstrated 
its necessity. Several cases were uncovered 
in which orders had been issued for large 
amounts such as $80 and $100 each, which 
had been reported by the issuing postmaster 
at one or two dollars each, with coupon to 
correspond. The process of rechecking went 
back six months and involved accounts 
which had already been settled and closed 
under the old method, but must now be re- 
opened in order that the postmasters im- 
plicated could be debited with the amounts 
which the vouchers proved they had actually 
received. In some cases the postmasters 
had gone out of the service and had made 
their final settlements with the government. 
These settlements were also reopened and cor- 
rected. It became evident that some dis- 
honest postmasters had learned the defective 
auditing practice and had taken advantage 
of it. In more than one case embezzlements 
to the amount of hundreds of dollars had 
been covered up in this manner, which were 
now revealed and the delinquents were 
criminally prosecuted. A careful re-audit of 
the accounts for the six preceding months 
disclosed more than three thousand cases of 
fraud and error, ninety per cent. of which in 
amount were against the government, and 
none of which would have been detected under 
the coupon system. 

It was impossible with the force at hand 
to reopen all the statements for the three 
previous years during which the defective 
auditing system had been in operation. How 
many thousands or hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were lost by its introduction will 
never be known. The plan was adopted in 
defiance of the plainest dictates of business 
prudence, but was established by direct au- 
thority of Congress, operated by a careful 
and painstaking auditor, and only aban- 
doned when a change in administration oc- 
curred.. There is little danger that this par- 
ticular time-saving scheme will ever be re- 
introduced, but the fact that it was ever 
seriously considered, much less carried on 
fer more than three years, is a standing im- 
peachment of accounting methods, and the 
exigency of a more expeditious settlement of 
postmasters’ accounts may at any time lead 
to the invention of some other scheme 
equally or more defective and dangerous. 
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PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW- 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL. NOW MADE AT TARRA 
GONA. SPAIN. WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH. 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE: THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS. THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI. 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS' EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE. AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS. HOW 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL) DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batier & Co. 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 
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Amateur Begging Letter-writer: ‘*. . . and, dear sir, if you would favor 


me with the loan of ten pounds I should be eternally indebted to you.” 
—(From an unpublished drawing by the late Phil May.) 
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RAILROAD 
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23rd Street, 
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Near the Centre of the Hotel, Theatre and 
Shopping District. 

Electric Cab Service to all Parts of the 
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By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 
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from 7.30 A. M. to 7.00 P, M. on Four Min- 
ute Headway. Fare Five Cents. 

All Through Trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad have Direct Connections to 
and from 23rd Street and Liberty Street 
Terminals. 


C. W. BASSETT, D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. Mgr. Pass. Traffic. 





Stop Wasting Gasoline! 
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A weak, uncertain current, such as the average 
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No Switehes. No Belts, No Batteries for starting 
yor running. It cures all ignition faults, and fur- a 

nishes a strong, healthy spark all the time. Write us gages ; 
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